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Plan Now For Your Container Needs— 


om 
Requeening DADANT & SONS, INC. have everything you need 


Pays Off 


to package your honey crop. 


5 POUND PAILS QUEENLINE JARS 
ALL SIZES 
10 POUND PAILS 


ROUND JARS 
60 POUND CANS ALL SIZES 


CHUNK HONEY JARS 
ALL SIZES 
There are still many beekeepers who 


believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. COMB HONEY CARTONS 
Second season queens are more likely 
to supersede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to qucenlessness, requeen SHIPPING CASES 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


REVELATION WRAPPERS 


PLASTIC DISPENSERS 
STARLINES and MIDNITES 


1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 DRIP CUT SERVERS 
100 up—$1.00 each 





ATTRACTIVE LABELS 
ITALIANS 


1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90¢ Refer to our 1959 Catalog for Prices and Quantity Discounts, take 
100 up—80c your choice, and send your order to any of our six distribution 

Chast ant weed ter ote points, and you will get prompt service. 

15c each additional 





DADANT & SONS, INC 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


P.O. BOX 300 : ______ DADANT BRANCHES 


JESUP GEORGIA 180-200 Canisteo | Highway 41, South | 1010 W. Austin 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) | HORNELL, N.Y. PARIS, TEXAS 








The Strains Preferred by | 722 W. O'Connell 11929 East Fouth Street, | Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
Leading Honey Producers | WATERTOWN, WIS. | SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








NORMAN‘S 
Italian Queens 
65¢ air mail 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


NORMAN BEE CO. 


Ramer, Alabama Route 1 











THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three banded Italians only. 
In lots of 100 $65.00 
Smaller lots each 75 


Remember Thrifty bees are 


guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892 








ROYAL JELLY 


Bulk and Capsules 
Write for prices. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 


Dadants’ Midnite Hybrids 


2 Ib. packages $4.30 
3 Ib. packages ao 
4 lb. packages 6.7 
Queens—1- 4 $i. 30 ea.; 25-99 “1. 15 
ea.; 100 up $1.00 ea. 
CARNIOLANS & CAUCASIANS 
2 Ib. packages $4.00 
3 lb. packages 
4 lb. packages 6.00 
Queens $1.00 each 


J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


409 O'Ferrell St. Greensboro, N. Car. 
and La Belle, Fila. 


5.00 























Bright Three Banded 
talian Package 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Our Mott strain is 
the very best 


Queens 1 to 49—$1.25; 50 or more 
$1.10; 2 Ib. packages 1 to 49—$4.50; 
50 or up—$4. 25; 3 Ib. pkgs. 1 to 49 
—$5.50. 50 up—$5.25. 
Packages F.O.B. shipping point. 
Queens prepaid. Write for circular 
We guarantee safe delivery. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


P. O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


STOLLERS 
Frame Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers | 


What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
{ reports of perfectly spaced combs i 
‘ 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


TY 








Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1959 


Truck loads a ecialty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 
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MIDNITES & 


CAUCASIANS 
QUEENS AND PACKAGES 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights California 














Three Banded Italian Queens 
1 to 49—90c 50 to 100—75c 
100 up—65c 
Air Mail Delivery 
ALTAMAHA APIARIES 


Gardi Georgia 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise 


what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 








Complete Outfit — 2000 Colonies, 
House and Honey House, in North 
East South Dakota. Will sell to a 
party Young and willing to work. 
Outfit may be taken over in Oct. 
Want to retire. Fred L. Ephardt, 
P.O. Box 42 Strandburg, So. Dak. 











NOW 
is a good time to re- 
queen or make increase 
with high producing 
Carniolan or Caucasian 
queens. 
Queens $1.45 each - airmail 
Quantity 


$2.50 each foreign. 


Safe 


Discount on 


arrival in U. §S 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 


only 








Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders ae 

Over 30 years a shippe 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Texas 











“Uuriwgmators of Frame-urips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose,, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of ee. ‘atin 
This Strong Aluminum Deluxe 2.75 
Frame-Grip. Utility 2.45 

Also obtainable from your leading Bee 

Dealer, Don't accept a substitute 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 











RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


For a Brand New, Exciting Year 

















J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1 - 10—$1.20; 11 or More—$1.10 
Service and Satisfaction 


Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 
Redding, California 


1289 














Remember 


Our Plant is geared to 


turn out huge quantities 
of Wooden Goods and 
Bee Comb Foundation at 
a modest profit. 


Send Us List Of Your Requirements 
For Quotations 


Quality Guaranteed 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO. 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


CONTAINERS 


10% discount on $100.00 cash orders—5% discount on 
$50.00 cash orders. 


GLASS JARS Queenline Economy 

5 1b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. of 6 $ .85 
41b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. of 6 ...$ .85 Sao 

2 1b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. of 12... 1.05 95 
llb. Jars, per reshipping ctn. of 24... 1.55 1.35 
YY, |b. Jars, per reshipping ctn. of 24... 1.25 1.15 
2 lb. Square Jars for chunk honey, carton of 12 1.30 
Sample mailing bottle—20c each $1.85 per doz. 


FIVE GALLON OR SIXTY POUND CAN Price 
60 Ib. Square Cans in bulk, each 
60 1b. Square Cans per carton of 16 
Screw on Honey Gate for 60 lb. can—2'4.”" & 3” 


FRICTION TOP PAILS WITH BAILS Price 
5 lb.—Per Carton of 50—18c each 
101b.— Per Carton of 50—25c each 


Prices on Plastic Containers Sent on Request 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Bee Supplies 


BOYD WISCONSIN 

















QUEENS 


NOW TO NOVEMBER 


Island Hybrid Reg. Italians 


1 - 24 $1.30 each $1.00 each 


25 - 99 1.20 each .90 each 


100 up 1.15 each .85 each 


PACKAGE BEES — April and May. 


FALL COLONIES—Order now for winter 
and spring delivery. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 


INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 
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NORMAN’S QUEENS 
65c each 


BY RETURN MAIL 
Bright me Italian Bees 


State Health —_—., i.) 
#130; Bib, a ekg. w/a. '$3.00; 31D. 
pkgs. w/q- 
q.—$4.00 Br/s-; sh “Pes 
Bad ress or via Parcel Post, Postage Col- 
lect. Phone No. JOrdan 2.6535. 
. NORMAN 
Grady, Ala. 


Those Good Weaver Italian Queens 
$1.00 each, 100 - $90.00 m 
WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 




















AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, ete. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free booklet N5. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 











BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Queens remainder of the season 
70c each each any quantity 


CALVERT APIARIES 
Calvert Alabama 





Queens—ltalian Only 


Price 80c each 


Clipped and marked 10c extra 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES Ball, La. 

















Caucasians QUEENS Italians 
Nice large queens 75c each 
If air mail add 5c each 


MITCHELL’S alae 4 


Bunkie 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
For a brand new, exciting year. 




















Bee Moth Bother? 
Try KILLMOTH 
Perfect protection from 
moth in all stages 
Write DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, Ill. or write any Branch 











Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture 
to encourage sales. Our sample 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Jensen Says 


Our Queens “Have Got It!” We mean everything good 

queens should have. Backed by Superior Breeding Stock. 

Proper production Methods that assure the highest per- 

centage of perfectly developed young queens. The rec- 
ollection of Quality will remain long abet price is forgotten. So much 
depends on the Queen; why risk your time, labor, and even your crop? 


Dadant Starline Hybrids Magnolia State Italians 
1-24 $1.00 
25-99 $ .90 
100 - up $ 80 
Clipped and Marked Free — Atr Mail Where Expedient 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. Phone 170) 











Cypress Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Made from “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
Write for FREE 1959 Catalog 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, North Carolina 




















ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg Miss. 











CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 
excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. Some package bees. 10% books 
your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. 

SUMMER AND FALL QUEENS 
1 - 24—$1.30 25 - 99—$1.15 100 up—$1.00 
We do not clip or mark. 
Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 


Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
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Swing fo 


Sideline 





Yes sir, back again. The ladies ran us ragged for extra copies of the August Swing to the Kitchen. 
So the idea of variation in Swings and bringing in “strangers” like the kitchen is popular. The Swing 
to Other Lands in June brought fan mail; so did Pollination in March. The symposium plan on loaders 
for the Commercial Swing in July also went over big. Sideline goes way back to May. The idea of keeping 


a “skeleton” for the departments keeps in enough reading to be 


tielnurt, 





y. The symp i 


plan finds 


its way into the Sideline Swing in this issue. Be prepared for something brand new for every one in October. 





JUST WHY DO BEES SUPERSEDE? .. . 





This question came from James 
E. Davis, Jr., Navasota, Tezas. 
The resulting article published here 
is an example of the material that 
can be obtained through reader 
participation. So if you have a 
problem with which you want help, 
send it in and let other beekeepers 
give their opinions and experience. 





From James E. Davis, Jr. 
Navasota, Texas 


In our case, in queen rearing op- 
erations, supersedure could begin 
with the starter nucleus. We begin 
from a swarm box with bees taken 
from colonies in outyards. Since the 
bees come from two or more colonies 
they first have to get used to one 
another to form a working unit or 
colony on their own. There may not 
be enough young bees to feed the 
grafts so they get a poor start. 

It could be in the finishing colony 
for there again it takes young bees. 
At this point you are working above 
an excluder and the colony may not 
be in as good condition as it should 
be. The bees not only have to feed 
the grafts but there is young open 
brood to take care of too. Your fin- 
ishing colony has to be a power 
house of young nurse bees. 

It could be the breeder stock. Many 
queen breeders select their breeder 
queen from outyards each year. She 
is well shaped, has a good color and 
has been the head of a good produc- 
ing colony. However, this history 
is the result of a number of years’ 
observation and now the breeder 
queen is kin folk to every drone in 
the nucleus yard. Nature takes care 
of this to a point but in due time in- 
breeding is bound to show in some 


poor characteristics— queens and 
workers with deformities. Under 
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these circumstances the bees try to 
replace with supersedure. 

Of course it could be in the graft, 
in the size of the larvae used, the 
methods of handling from start to 
finish; so the breeder has to be alert 
all the time. 

Finally the weather plays a part. 
It may hurt from start to finish. If 
it turns cold and the breeder has just 
prepared a new swarm box or a 
starter nucleus, it just doesn’t do 
well. Even after the cells are sealed 
and ready for the nucs, they may 
be chilled and the queens emerge 
without wings or with bad legs. 
Wings seem to be the last to be de- 
veloped and when they are chilled 
there just isn’t good development. 
Too, a bad, cold wet spell at mating 
time makes a mess of things. No 
queen is safe from the weather until 
she is in her new home and laying 
in the comb. 

Also queens that are shipped may 
get too hot or too cold. There are 
many other causes I am sure. 


Wm. M. Weber 
Huntington, Indiana 


I have purchased package bees at 
different times. I like them to arrive 
the last of April, here in Indiana. 
When they are installed about May 
lst, we usually have a flow at about 
the same time. I put the packages 
on drawn combs and keep the feeder 
cans filled. I give the bees a light 
drenching of sugar syrup and shake 
them out on the bottom board, then 
sprinkle the queen and the attendant 
bees in the queen cage and place the 
queen in the cage on top of the bees 
that I have shaken into the hive. 

Then I do not disturb them for 
ten days except to refill the feed cans. 
I do not even smoke them when I 
do that. If they have started super- 








sedure cells by then, the damage is 
done. The packages will never 
amount to much if they do have 
supersedure cells and if you look 
before ten days are over, the bees 
might make up their minds the 
queen is no good, especially if you 
have disturbed them to the point 
where the queen becomes excited. 

If you install packages about April 
15th and the weather is bad, the 
bees cannot fly even though the feed 
ean is full of syrup. The worker 
bees have plenty of time to size 
up their new queen and may do 
away with her. Whereas, if there 
was a flow coming in, they would be 
busy and happy and have less time 
for criticism of their queen. 

I have always had good results 
with packages installed May ist and 
I do not remember having any 
swarming fever the first season. 

In overwintered colonies I try to 
requeen at least every two years. If 
I find a failing queen, I replace her 
at once. Bees are smarter than man. 
Sometimes they draw queen cells for 
supersedure and we wonder what can 
be the matter with the queen. I 
always give my bees right-of-way 
in any decisions they have made for 
I am sure they know more than I do. 

I ordered six Italian queens one 
fall and put them in the hives in a 
fairly good flow. When I saw the 
queens I was much disappointed. 
They were small and inferior. I lost 
four out of the six. The breeder re- 
placed them. 

One of my beekeeping friends lets 
his bees do their own requeening 
through supersedure. That may be 
all right if you do not have neigh- 
bors near with different bees. 

Why do bees supersede some years 
more than others? That depends on 
the honeyflow and the weather. When 
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a good queen goes through one good 
season, she will not be as serviceable 
next season. I had an old-time friend 
say at a bee meeting that he had 
a nine-year-old queen that did as 
well in the ninth year as she had 
done the first eight. I find it hard 
to believe. Perhaps the colony 
swarmed when he wasn’t around. 

I do not wonder that so many in- 
experienced beekeepers get into 
trouble when they make a practice 
of destroying queen cells whenever 
they see one. They do not recognize 
a supersedure cell. Finally, I know 
a low-priced queen isn’t always the 
cheapest. The new hybrid queens 
are certainly worth the money. 

J. E. Hastings 
Birch Hills, Sask., Canada 

Supersedure is the natural method 
by which a colony replaces a failing 
or inferior queen. Causes of the 
failure may be age, injury, disease, 
or the actual poor quality of the 
queen herself. 

I am presuming that Mr. Davis in 
his request refers to queens being 
superseded during the first year. If 
a queen is otherwise healthy, the 
cause of supersedure can be summed 
up quite simply as inferior rearing 
methods. 

I have raised queens in various 
ways and checked the results for 
several years. Those reared by the 
methods commonly used in much of 
the commercial queen rearing cannot 
possibly be consistently of top quality. 

This is quite evident up here in 
the North where most of the colonies 
are headed by queens received in 
packages. By the middle of August 
or after several months of service, 
there will only be 10 to 70 per cent 
of the original queens present. Many 
queens last only one to three weeks 
and those that are not replaced may 
be of inferior quality and never able 
to produce a strong colony to gather 
a normal crop. 

Queens reared properly will last 
two to four years under our climatic 
conditions and still maintain good 
colony strength. 

Ben L. Patterson 
Hereford, Texas 

In my experience, supersedure is 
most likely to take place when shipped 
in nuc-reared queens are used. My 
theory is that these queens, especially 
after laying several cycles of eggs 
in a small hive, will never expand 
satisfactorily in a large hive. When 
bees are aware of the limitations of 
the queen, they supersede her and 
often the resulting queen is a superior 
one. 
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A Visit From Nora Baldensperger 
Picture taken in front of ABJ office, Miss Baldensperger in front row second from 
left. Her father, affectionately known as “Pere Baldens,” was a beekeeper, student and 
world traveller at Nice, France and she often went with her father. Nora taught school for years. 
They have been especially noteworthy for their studies of races of bees. Others in picture: 
top row, left to right; R. H. Dadant, Carroll Swanson, Roy Grout, GH. Bottom row, M. G. 
Dadant, (Miss Baldensperger), Mrs. Grout, Henry Dadant. 





Wanted: 


Data For Scientific Work 

K. O. Stingily, M.D., Stingily Skin 
and Cancer Clinic of Meridian, Miss- 
issippi, has requested us to notify 
our readers that they would like to 
have from readers answers to the 
following questions which they might 
use in some way in follow-up or in 
classifying information. 

The questionnaire would be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Have you had cancer? (a) skin 
(b) other. 2. Have you had tubercu- 
losis? 3. Have you had diabetes? 4. 
Have you had eczema? 5. Have you 
had rheumatism? 6. Have you had 
arthritis? 

If readers are interested in com- 
plying with Dr. Stingily’s request, 
we suggest that they answer the 
questions and mail directly to the 
address above. 





Royal Jelly as Tumor Deterrent? 
From the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Guelph, Ont. comes a 4-page 
reprint from British Nature Maga- 
zine, VOL. 183, May 2, 1959, pages 
1270-71, giving a report on the part 
of G. F. Townsend (0.A.C.) and his 
associates, J. F. Morgan and Barbara 
Hazlett. It is entitled, “Activity of 


10-Hydroxydecenoic Acid from Royal 
Jelly against Experimental Leukemia 
and Ascitic Tumors.” 

Their experiments indicate that 
“admixture of royal jelly with tumor 
cells BEFORE INOCULATION com- 
pletely suppresses the development 
of transplantable mouse leukemia 
and the formation of ascitic tumors 
in mice.” 

The experiments were repeatedly 
checked with over 1,000 mice involved. 

However, it is true that their ex- 
periments were where the tumor cells 
had been previously injected before 
the jelly preparation was given. The 
results are inconclusive and need to 
be pursued further. On the inocula- 
tion with the combination of jelly 
and tumor cells, the results were 
definitely positive. In most instances 
check mice not given the royal jelly, 
died in a few days. 

Here is positively an entering 
wedge into a conclusion on just what 
the value of royal jelly may be. 





Illinois Disease One Per Cent 


Disease percentages continue to 
drop. Illinois is just reporting a one 
per cent infection in inspections to 
July 1959. Other states are simi- 
larly reducing the incidence of disease, 
far below previous years. 
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Vacuum Rig For 
Removing Bees 


by FRANK M. CANTRELL 


The illustrations here picture a 
vacuum rig for removing bees from 
a house, bee tree or any undesirable 
location. 

The principle is the same as that 
of a vacuum cleaner which is de- 
signed to pick up or remove dust, 
dirt or trash. The vacuum in the 
hose is created by a pump which has 
a fan blade revolving at a high 





Author's grandson with vacuum cleaner, rigged and ready for 


removing bees from undesirable location. 
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Colony of bees in a garage; exposed, ready for the vacuum rig and the knife. 


speed so that dust, dirt and trash 
are picked up by the hose and drawn 
into the pump, then exhausted into 
a bag. 

Bees, however, passing through a 
vacuum pump would be drawn into a 
sticky mass and would clog the pump. 
The principle of the vacuum rig for 
bees is to place the bag or trap ahead 
of the pump so the bees would be 


trapped before reaching it. Instead 
of using a bag in the rig, a screen 
wire cage, encased in an airtight 
drum, is used so the air can freely 
pass through to the pump. The 
bottom of the cage is detachable for 
removing the bees after the return 
home. Details of the equipment are 


given in the drawings. 
Georgia 





~. 2 
hag 
iv 


Rigged vacuum showing the screen cage partially removed. 
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Left, the screen cage showing removable bottom for taking out bees. At right, five disks 
of wax from the garage. 


——) EXHAUST 


VACUUM 
(PUMP 


REMOVEABLE 


120 lb.cap. 
GREASE DRUM 


SCREW REMOVEABLE 


SCHEMATIC DRAWING OF VACUUM RIG 
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TALKING YOUR 
PRODUCT DOWN 


by LYNN REYNOLDS 


One of the first things I learned 
when I had a few tons of honey for 
sale in California was that eucalyptus 
was no good—and this meant any 
honey raised where and while eu- 
calyptus was blooming, or after it 
had bloomed. I accepted this fact at 
a cost of $50.00 or so even after I 
had eaten and liked it and cured a 
stubborn cough to my satisfaction 
with it. Since then, I have heard 
it from beekeepers and customers 
whom I knew had eaten and liked it. 
How a saying gets around! 

In the winter of 1957 my few col- 
onies of bees were in A No. 1 condi- 
tion when a warm February brought 
the eucalyptus nectar on the run. 
The comb honey I produced was 
nearly pure eucalyptus except for 
some nearly black but good tasting 
honey that was stored in the brood 
nest in the fall. The honey was light 
amber with a dense aroma, compar- 
able to buckwheat. 

The eucalyptus flower has an acid 
tang that cuts the raw sweet flavor 
and blends deliciously with butter or 
oleo. 

P. T. Barnum could have gotten 
$5.00 per pound for it and certain 
beekeepers could sell it for sourwood 
undoubtedly. But the jobbers have 
decided that eucalyptus is no good. 
The beekeepers take this lying down 
even though the customers go for it 
like hot cakes. 
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STEPS UP THE LADDER 


As the sun rose slowly over the 
horizon of our quiet Arkansas town, 
two sleepy boys took their packages 
of bees and hives to the peach or- 
chard. You see, my brother Royal, 
14 and I, 12, were not ready for the 
bees when they arrived Saturday af- 
ternoon. We had to work all night 
making hives, frames and installing 
foundation. We had a good feeling 
as we placed the bees in the hives, 
for at last we were in the bee busi- 
ness, or should I say that the bee 
business was in us. 

With just our mother, some might 
suppose that we were left without 
training in such things as science, 
mechanics and nature. This was not 
the case for in all three of these, our 
mother was very well informed and 
interested. All night that first night, 
she helped us plane, saw, and ham- 
mer, and for the following months 
she was as interested in what went 
on in the beehives as we were. 

We knew nothing about bees and 
decided to do something about it. 
We ordered a copy of ABC and XYZ 
and began talking to those who kept 
bees. Everybody had advice about 
bees, but all too many times, their 
own hives were dead and full of 
moth. There was a man north of our 
town of Yellville by the name of 
Hoyle, but nobody knew for sure 
what his name was or just where 
he lived. He was supposed to keep 
bees, but most people thought him 
to be a crackpot. My mother, broth- 
er, and I set out one day to find him 
for we concluded that if he pro- 
duced honey and made money at it, 
he was the man to see. We did find 





Spring inspection with son James. Also feeding (see jar lid on 
cover in back). 
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by DONALD BARBER 


him and he gave us the kind of start 
that the beginner needs, watching 
someone who knows their business. 
The reason he was thought to be a 
crackpot was that he took pride in 
NOT letting his hives swarm where 
others measured their success by the 
number of swarms they had from 
each hive. 

The following year, we moved to 
southern Calif., leaving the bees be- 
hind. My brother and I started col- 
lecting swarms that spring from 
water jugs, buildings, under houses 
and from open limbs, for there were 
no large trees for them to build in. 
Swarms were wherever you might 
look. At this point my brother and 
I had a division of philosophy which 
exists some even today. I favored 
a few hives and many bees, while 
he favored more hives of fewer bees. 
As new swarms came into our pos- 
session, I put mine with old hives 
and he used his to start new ones. 
When we sold out, he had more 
hives than I had, but I had produced 
more honey than he. 

After selling out, we returned to 
Arkansas and soon I was in the bee 
business again. As my brother was 
then in college, I had the bees by 
myself this time. When college time 
came for me, it was with reluctance 
that I left my bees, copies of the 
A.B.J., and books about bees and 
honey plants. After four years of 
Bible college, and some experience 
in the ministry, I decided to return 
to college to get a Liberal Arts de- 
gree. Having no rich uncles, wut a 
wife and boy instead, I needed money. 
This was the first time I had viewed 


beekeeping as a possible living for 
myself. 

My wife’s first experience with 
bees would have been her last except 
for her confidence in my judgement. 
I was going to take some bees out 
of the church where I preached. 
After climbing up to the top of the 
belfry, I dropped a rope to the ground 
for her to attach a bucket. Marilyn 
had a low necked blouse and long 
flowing hair. Honey dripped on her, 
and the bees became very much “at- 
tached” to her by way of their 
stingers. She stood her ground and 
at last we had some bees in a hive 
and a dishpan of messy honey. I 
stayed up all night trying to melt 
the wax and get the honey that way, 
but I got it too hot and flashed. It 
was so dark from the smoke that 
I thought the lights had gone out. 
We finally managed to collect 10 
hives in 1953. Late in August, a 
man asked if I would help him cut a 
bee tree. I said yes, for the bees, 
and we went to work. He knew that 
there would be a tub of honey so 
we took plenty of containers. The 
tree itself would not have filled the 
tub. There were only three frames 
of bees and brood, so I added a little 
to each of my ten hives. A week 
later, with thoughts of the next 
spring and a honey crop, I walked 
through the bee yard. I noticed a 
strange odor. Having read quite 
a bit on bees, I knew what I had. A 
quick look at the hives showed that 
I had given all the hives foulbrood 
when I gave them the bees from the 
bee tree. A return trip to the sight 
showed badly infected combs beside 


A source of income is pollination. Weir Fruit Farm. You can 


see thel15 acre orchard in the background. 
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provided the means for a college education. 


the tree, scales, stretchy brood, and 
a rotten mess. Well, with this, the 
summer’s work was down the drain. 
We were not discouraged for it did 
teach us a good lesson on disease. 
Since then, after destroying all ten 
hives, we have had 100% clean in- 
spection. 

1953 and 1954 might be called our 
years of disaster. I just told how 
we lost our hives in 53 but ’54 was 
little better. We bought thirty hives 
in “good” equipment. The frames 
turned out to be nothing more than 
wall lath and the combs were all 
cross combs. Everything had to be 
transferred to new hives. Thus, the 
honey crop for ’54 was lost. 

Since I wanted to return to college 
in 1955 and up to now the bees had 
done nothing except cost money we 
wondered just what to do. We kept 
them and had a good winter. In 
May of 1955 we brought 25 hives 
from Earl Robinson of Olwein and 
with these we started the honeyflow 
for comb honey and ours for chunk. 
The white clover and basswood had 
been waiting for us and we averaged 
about 125 lbs. per hive and made 
25 divisions. 

Each year, our number of bees 
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. Really the picture is about right for they 


and production of honey has _ in- 
creased. In addition, last year we 
started some pollination work. We 
took one contract for 50 hives of 
bees at $5.00 per hive. This was 
110 miles from the bee yard, but 
it proved very successful: The place 
was Weir Fruit Farms, Gladstone, 
Ill. and a very fine place to buy fruit. 
They proved very cooperative in 
such things as spraying and other 
management of the orchard while 
the bees were on location. We hope 
to find more places to do this kind of 
work. 

The last weeks of school and first 
weeks of bee work occur at the same 
time and we had to find some ways 
to handle the work with the least 
amount of time involved. I have three 
things that help a lot. 

1. Each cover has a hole in it the 
size of a feeder cap, cut with a 
hole saw. This makes feeding 
only a matter of removing the 
cap, cleaning the holes out, and 
screwing on a jar of feed. When 
not used for feeding, the bees 
seal it up. 

2. Very early in the spring each 
hive is thoroughly cleaned, bot- 
tom, top, frames, and frame 


rests. This saves time later. 

3. Rather than worrying about 
swarming before school is out, 
all strong hives are divided by 
placing a screen between the two 
hive bodies and the one without 
the queen is given a young one. 
Each half is given another hive 
body, if and when it needs it. 
At the start of the honeyfiow, 
only two bodies and the young 
queen are left, the other being 
moved as an increase. 


When I graduated from the State 
University of Iowa, June ’58, I had 
to choose my future ... that is, 
teaching, preaching, or beekeeping. 
I chose all three. I still plan to preach 
for those churches that can’t afford a 
full time minister, teach in the 
winter and work with the bees in 
the summer. However, if I can find 
a job in the Southwest that is either 
bee inspection or research, I will 
consider going into beekeeping alto- 
gether and spend my Sundays work- 
ing with small churches. 

Comb and chunk honey have be- 
come our specialties. I feel this can 
be marketed directly by the pro- 
ducer and cut down the middle cost. 

Speaking of marketing, either we 
are over producing, or underselling 
our product. I prefer to say that we 
are underselling. If this be true, 
there are two dangers to be avoided. 
It is a great mistake to sell honey 
in the kind of expensive containers 
that lead the public to view honey 
as a luxury item. This will only 
lead to a smaller, not larger con- 
sumption of honey. The other ex- 
treme is marketing our product be- 
low cost of production. We had in 
one town a competitor who would 
sell the last case of honey on the 
truck if he had to take half price 
for it, which he has on some occas- 
ions. We should impress the public 
with the fact that honey is a good 
food, well packaged and fairly priced. 

Another mistake in the Midwest, 
is failure to follow up all the govern- 
ment leaflets etc. that advise the 
use of honey bees as a pollination 
agent. We should make more con- 
tacts and show the farmers that pol- 
lination will increase their income 
as well as ours. 

If we ever succeed as honey pro- 
ducers, it will be because we have 
made all the mistakes. My wife and 
I wouldn’t trade any of it however 
for we have enjoyed and look for- 
ward to enjoying every minute of our 
beekeeping. 

Iowa 
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WRONG CULPRITS? 
by LELAND A. QUINDRY 


An article titled, “Juvenile Delin- 
quents” in the July, 1959, “American 
Bee Journal” describes the destruction 
of four colonies of bees in an outyard 
operated within the city limits of 
Kansas City, Kansas, by R. F. Fer- 
guson. 

While I do not know Mr. Ferguson, 
nor the condition of his apiary, it 
seems to me that there might be two 
sides to this story. For instance, if 
the bees were as vicious as some that 
I have heard about, or the hives were 
as much of an eyesore as some bee- 
keepers have, then the socalled hood- 
lums may have been performing a 
valuable public service, even though 
the methods employed cannot be con- 
doned. 

Here is a program which I suggest 
might be adopted in an attempt to 
prevent future depredations of a 
similar nature: 

1. Withdraw all complaint and with- 
draw the offer of the $25.00 re- 
ward. 

. Requeen all hives with the most 
gentle stock obtainable. 

. Repair and repaint the exposed 
portions of all hive stands, bottom 
boards, hive bodies, supers and 
outer covers. 

. Discard and destroy all equip- 
ment that is not worth restoring 
to service. 

. Relocate all hives in orderly rows 
spaced far enough apart that 
people can walk in and through 
the apiary without danger of be- 
ing stung. 

. Remove the padlocked gate and 
six foot chicken wire netting, and 
install a neatly painted picket 
fence of knee height having one 
or more gateways but no gate. 

. Remove the “No Trespassing” 
sign and replace with a neatly 
painted sign or signs bearing the 
legend: “Apiary, Proceed at your 
own Risk.” 

. Provide an observation hive in a 
suitable location so that neighbors 
ean satisfy their curiosity about 
the interior of the hives. 

. Cull queens in hives that develop 
cross bees, and trap and cull all 
drones from such colonies. This 
trapping should continue for a 
period of at least 24 days after 
the removal of the queen. 

. Enlist the cooperation of neigh- 
bors in an attempt to locate the 
hives which seem to give them 
trouble. 


Some of the points enumerated 
above may not be applicable in this 
particular case. Others may not be 
practical for one reason or another. 
In any event, it seems unlikely that 
a prosecution by law would benefit 
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other beekeepers, even if it succeeded 
in enlisting one or two handcuffed 
volunteers into the ranks of the future 
beekeepers of America. 

Pennsylvania 


ASBURY-WASHINGTON ROAD 
ASBURY, R.D. 1, (Warren County), NEW JERSEY 


JACK LANCASTER, PROP. 


PHONE: HAMPTON 2088 


ROADSIDE SELLING 


Picture from Lyle Cornish, Branch Office Manager for Dadant & Sons, Hornell, New York. 
Jack’s Honey Farm is near Asbury in New Jersey. Owner is Jack Lancaster. He features domestic 
and imported honeys, novelties and gifts, hickory smoked meats, country farm products, and honey 
ice cream. This unit is worth considerable praise. The sign is in yellow and red. The main 
part of the building is white and the straw skep design is just the color of straw. This is a 


good picture to go with the story by Miles on the opposite page. 





EDITORIAL— 
WHERE IS OUR ALLEGIANCE? 


7 

On the “Industry” pages of this issue appears a review of information on 
marketing agreements and orders. Although we have taken this space to bring 
this information to our readers, we want to give our stand on a marketing agree- 
ment and order as compared to the Check-Off Plan. 


It is the opinion of the Journal that should the industry organize effectively 
(something which it strongly believes would be required to put over a marketing 
agreement and order for honey) and establish a workable program for market- 
ing of benefit to the industry, the Department of Agriculture would look with 
much more favor on industry requests. These, of course, include the level of 
price support for honey, import controls should they be desired or needed, 
export subsidy when needed, use of honey in the school lunch program if desired 
or needed, and promotional helps in times of surplus honey. 


In so many words, if the beekeeping industry definitely demonstrated to 
the Department of Agriculture that we were doing something to help ourselves, 
we feel that the attitude of the Department would change markedly toward us. 

Now, we have no enabling act; we are not a part of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and, therefore, not entitled to a marketing agreement and 
order. We only have the Check-Off Plan—a voluntary plan which can do as 
much for us as a marketing agreement and order if we give it the same support 
we would be required to give to the latter. Consequently, our first and immediate 
allegiance is to the Check-Off Plan. May yours be also. 
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MARKETING CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF THE WAYSIDE HONEY STAND 


Along with the fruit growers, the 
honey producer has always sought 
ways to market his honey in direct 
contact with the consumer. In the 
orchard districts, you will find way- 
side stands with fruit for sale and 
many beekeepers have used the same 
method to dispose of their honey 
when they are in a position to do so. 

Thirty-five years ago or more, 
the beekeepers had to seek his market 
more than he does today. I remem- 
ber when I was a small boy, my 
father used to take a team of horses 
and a wagon, load up with 10- 
pound pails and a few 60-pound cans 
of honey and travel a considerable 
distance peddling honey. In those 
days peddlers were a common thing 
and people took time off to visit, 
swap and buy. Now, we are too busy 
to be bothered with a peddler or to 
try to dispose of products that way. 

As long as I have produced honey, 
I have always encouraged local sales. 
During World War II, there was 
perhaps the most demand for honey 
from the beekeeper of any time I can 
remember. Sugar was rationed and 


the beekeeper with his sweets was 





Ben Hughes’ honey stand on Highway 71 at St. Joseph, Missouri. 
He has two stands, one at home. He uses the catchy name of 


“Honey Boy.” 
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by CHAS. B. MILES 


a popular fellow for a few years. 

Six years ago I migrated to Minn- 
esota from Iowa, and I was fortunate 
in buying a home located on a state 
highway. My first thoughts were 
that now we could have a honey 
stand. During our first year we set 
a table at the entrance of the drive 
with jars of honey on it. People 
stopped and bought. Then the next 
year I built our honey stand. I de- 
cided that the stand should be as 
attractive as possible so I designed 
and built it myself except for the 
glass which I hired done. 

I thought of several names such 
as “The Bee Hive,” “The Honey Jar,” 
and “The Honey Queen.” Then I 
asked my friends and the majority 
said “Honey Queen” so that was the 
name I used. 

We are not on a cross-country 
highway yet in summer there is a 
good tourist travel here because it 
is a lake country and vacation land. 
We did not have a register at the 
stand until the past year and we were 
then amazed at the variety of places 
our customers came from. 

The stand is self-service and I 





Above stand 


think most stands operate on that 
basis. We have found the public on 
trust are nearly 100 per cent honest. 
Everybody wonders how we can trust 
people and yet we have noticed that 
people will go to lengths to let you 
know they have paid. Some will 
even bring their money to the house 
so you will know they have paid for 
it. 

Our honey stand does not sell the 
entire crop and we are still obliged 
to a honey packer to buy much of 
the honey we produce. However, it 
does provide a market between the 
producer and the consumer, and is 
definitely worthwhile both in market- 
ing and in advertising. 

There are several things about this 
type of marketing which are worthy 
of note. One is that some people shy 
away from honey offered in the stores 
and buy from the producer. This type 
of consumer thinks he is getting 
better honey and he will continue to 
use it. Whereas if he had to buy 
it in a store, he would not buy it. 
Therefore, he would be lost as a 
honey customer. 

(Turn the page) 





We thought of various names—"The 


Bee Hive,” “The Honey Jar” and “Honey Queen.” Honey Queen won, 
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Griggs’ Honey Stand at Hancock, lowa, on Federal Highway 59. 


There is no doubt that often un- 
desirable honey has been blended with 
a good grade in order to dispose of 
the less desirable honey and it has 
caused the whole batch to have a 
flavor that some people don’t like. I 
think this is realized by the packers 
and there is not so much of it being 
done as in years gone by. 

Then sometimes a consumer is price 
conscious and is looking for a sav- 
ing. We offer larger containers at 
the honey stand. The 10-pound pail 
and the 60-pound can are there for 
those who use a lot of honey and you 
would be surprised at the number 
of 10-pound pails we sell. Of course 
these can be sold at a considerable 
savings per pound and the consumer 
cannot buy that size at the store. 

Our prices otherwise are perhaps 
a little below store prices and yet 
they net us far more than we can 
get wholesale. We clear 20 cents per 
pound above the cost of the con- 
tainers at the stand and we cannot 
get more than 12 cents wholesale. 
In addition, there is a cent a pound 
container cost included in the 12 
cent store price. 

A honey stand that is attractive 
is as good as a billboard for advertis- 
ing on the highway. Usually it is 
entirely dedicated to the sale of honey 
so there is nothing else to detract 
the customer. Also the honey is not 
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hidden on a lower shelf or beside 
some other merchandise. 

Throughout the United States, 
there are quite a number of honey 
stands. The state of Minnesota has 
quite a few and I know of several 
that are doing a good job of selling. 
I would like to mention a few of 
them that have been in operation 
for some time and are pretty well 
known. 

Robert Banker’s honey stand at 
Cannon Falls is known far and wide 
and is highly successful. Down in 
Missouri on Highway 71, Ben Hughes 
at St. Joseph has two stands; one 
at his home and another between his 
home and Kansas City on Route 71. 
He uses the catchy name “Honey 
Boy Honey” and has signs for miles 
along the road on both sides. By 
the time you reach his stand, you are 
really looking for Honey Boy Honey. 

Ed Hartman at Raytown, just out 
of Kansas City, has a good honey 
stand business. I got acquainted 
with Ed when he stopped to see my 
stand when he was up this way on 
vacation. While Ed has his stand 
right in his residential front yard, 
he has worked up a good trade 
through advertising and being close 
to Kansas City, he has a tremendous 
potential customer list. He also 
puts his honey out in surrounding 
fruit stands. 


I might mention one more which I 
think is perhaps as attractive as any 
I know even including my own and 
that is the Griggs Honey Stand at 
Hancock, Iowa on Federal Highway 
59. It does not have the parking 
space that it should and in this day 
of heavy and fast traffic, it is essen- 
tial that there be room provided to 
park off the traffic area. My own 
stand has a private drive past it with 
a strip of cement to park on and 
is comparatively clear of the high- 
way. 

In conclusion, I would like to say to 
those who live in the country where 
there is no chance to promote a honey 
stand, your interest may perhaps not 
be stirred but there are many bee- 
keepers living inside municipalities 
that could create consumer interest 
with a small stand in the front yard. 
It does not have to be elaborate. 

I would like to use Mr. Griggs 
again as an example of a beekeeper 
who produced honey for years while 
living where he does, yet the idea 
of a stand only got hold of him only 
a short time ago after seeing a pic- 
ture of my stand and he tells me 
that he is very pleased with his and 
surely he should be for, as I said 
before, his is a really nice stand. 

So there may be other beekeepers 
in like situation that have never 
had the idea appeal to them. I hope 
I have caused someone to start think- 
ing along this line. You'll find that 
it gives you an added interest in 
the business and as our honey is 
one of the finest foods produced, 
the beekeeper need never be ashamed 
of offering it to the public. 
Minnesota 





Thiodan Harmful to Bees? 
Research at the station 
aceville, New Zealand, has proved 
that if broadbeans are _ sprayed, 
while in bloom, it may have no harm- 
ful effect on bees if the spraying is 
done while the bees are in the hive, 
or an hour before the first morning 

flights. 


in Wall- 





Large Cages for Testing 
in New Zealand 

The smaller cages previously used 
in New Zealand for testing and ex- 
periments (5x 22% ft. - 2% ft. tall) 
are being superseded by a larger 


cage (30x10x6% ft. high). This 
has given better results. The de- 
mand for more information on polli- 
nation is growing, as is the realiza- 
tion of the value of the honey bee 
in agricultural pollination. 


American Bee Journal 





PACKING BEES IN ASPHALT PAPER 


P. W. BURKE 
A. ADIE 
Department of Apiculture, Ontario Agricultural College 


Honey bees should have some form 
of protection during the winter to 
help withstand sudden changes of 
temperature and cold winds. Insula- 
tion provided for this purpose helps 
conserve the energy of the bees and 
the food supply. Winter packing may 
be done during the latter half of 
October when it is warm enough to 
work comfortably but not warm 
enough for the bees to fly. A simple 
and effective means of winter pro- 
tection is by the method illustrated. 


For packing, Number 2 asphalt 
sheathing paper is recommended. 
Planer shavings, leaves or straw may 
be used for insulation. Other mate- 
rials consist of an inner cover which 
supplies a top entrance, a strip of 
wood to form a bridge at the lower 
entrance and entrance blocks. Binder 
twine or other strong cord is used to 
hold the cover. 


Top entrance in rim of inner cover; bridge over bottom entrance. 


Nailing on top entrance block. Bottom entrance block in place. 


September, 1959 


A roll of paper is usually about 
1600 inches long, and when cut into 
95-inch lengths will pack 16 colonies. 
This gives 2 inches of insulation and 
allows for a 5 %-inch lap. The lap 
joint may be sealed with asphalt 
pitch for asphalt sheathing, where 
many colonies are operated or by us- 
ing three or four nails to fasten the 
ends together where only a few colo- 
nies are to be packed. The entrance 
block for the top entrance has a %- 
inch hole; the lower opening is 3” x 
4%”. The paper is just pierced 
through these entrance allowances as 
each colony will open the paper to 
suit its own requirements. About 4 
to 6 inches of insulation must be pro- 
vided on top of the colonies. 


Colonies packed in asphalt paper 
must be fenced from livestock, as 
they may tear the paper. 


The packing form shown gives a 


neatly finished job and is made to 
give 2 inches of packing. It is hinged 
on three corners so it may be folded 
flat, and is hooked at the fourth 
corner. 

The top entrance is advantageous 
where snow is usually deep, or where 
icing at the entrance is encountered, 
and gives a readily accessible en- 
trance as the cluster of bees is 
usually near the top of the hive in 
late winter and early spring. A %- 
inch hole could be bored into the 
top super for this purpose in place 
of a notched inner cover. 

At the present time there is a 
tendency to wrap colonies with the 
black paper without giving any insu- 
lation on the sides. Top packing as 
described above is used. Less paper 
is required and less time to do the 
work. However, it is questionable if 
the wintering results are quite as 
good as where side packing is used. 


Paper sleeve and packing form in place. (Pictures and text 


from Circular 132, Ontario Ag. College) 


at sides. 


Folding on top paper. String will hold cover on top and paper 
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Question from— 
Peter Witherell 
Massachusetts 


> During the months of August and 
September, my apiary is plagued by 
hundreds of yellow jackets which 
try to slip in the entrance of the 
hive to steal honey. They also seem 
to be interested in the dead bees 
outside the hives on the ground. I 
once located a nest of them and tried 
to destroy them by pouring a pint 
of ammonia in their hole in the 
ground and then covering it with 
dirt. The next day, they were as 
active as ever as if nothing had hap- 
pened. What do you recommend 
to combat these pests? Do you think 
cyanogas would be of any value in 
destroying nests? 

Answer— 

I have never had any experience 
with yellow jackets which do harm 
to the beehive. Many insects show 
up around the beeyard and appear 
to be attacking the bees, but it is 
probably the other way around; the 
bees can defend themselves. 

I am certain that cyanogas will 
destroy the nest. Lindane or chlor- 
dane dust will also destroy the colony. 


*Question from— 
J. C. Campbell 
Mississippi 


®> A short time ago a friend of 
mine, badly in need of some bees to 
pollinate several hundred acres of 
white Dutch clover, purchased twenty 
hives without any knowledge of bees. 
He asked me to look through them 
for him. About half of the hives 
were in one brood chamber and the 
other half were in double brood 
chambers. Those in the single brood 
chamber were not given any foun- 
dation to work on, and have one 
and two frames of comb built by 
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them as bees 


will without foun- 
dation. Those 


in the double brood 
chambers have the frames so badly 
glued together and to the wall of 
the hive, it will be impossible to re- 
move a frame for inspection unless 
the box is broken apart. 

The season grows short in which 
they can help themselves under 
proper management. He has already 
spent $400. and about all he has is 
a few bees and a pile of junk. Please 
advise what procedure should be 
taken to put these bees in good shape. 
Answer— 

I do not think your friend is in 
too much trouble. Although this out- 
fit may look like a mess, I am sure 
it can be corrected with a minimum 
amount of trouble and expense. 

Your first job is to get the bees 
into good hive bodies with good 
comb. This is best accomplished by 
placing another hive body with 
frames containing full sheets of 
foundation on top of the old hive 
body. The bees will draw this into 
comb during the honeyflow. You 
may, in your checking, find the queen 
in these upper bodies; in this case, 
move the new hive body down to the 
bottom board and place the old one 
on top over a queen excluder. The 
combs will be filled with honey after 
the brood has emerged. Remove the 
old hive body when it is filled, take 
out the combs, and remove the honey. 
Any good combs may be saved; the 
rest rendered into beeswax. A super 
with good frames and comb or foun- 
dation should be added when the old 
hive body is removed. 

If the bees are weak, it might be 
well to unite them to make them 
worth owning. 


*Question from— 
Raymond Youngs 
Nebraska 
&> I would like to submit some ques- 
tions about poor queens. How many 
combs of brood is it necessary to 
examine to tell if a queen is poor? 
I use three ten frame bodies for 
brood. I understand a poor queen is 
indicated by larvae of varying ages 
being in the same area. If this is so 
is there anything else that will cause 
such irregularity, such as pollen in 
the way temporarily; or a colony 
short of honey so the bees reduce 
breeding (of course disease could)? 
Answer— 

You can usually tell the condition 


of the queen by looking at three or 
four frames. You should be able 
to tell in that number whether or not 
the queen is laying a solid pattern 
and that the brood is about the same 
age. 

There are a few things which might 
cause some irregularity, such as the 
presence of stored pollen and honey. 
Spray poison may make some differ- 
ence. The fact the bees are short of 
honey may cause them to remove 
brood and slow down on brood rear- 
ing. A small cluster of bees will also 
reduce the size of the brood nest, 
but the pattern in this case is usually 
uniform. 


*Question from— 

James D. Davis, Jr. 

Texas 

»> I just took the course in beekeep- 
ing at Penn. State. Very good. What 
helps us most down here is diseases, 
queen rearing and marketing. 

This course told a little of the 
Doolittle system. However, in dipping 
his cell cups, Doolittle used corn 
starch in cold water. What about 
it? Can you tell me whether this is 
a satisfactory procedure or not? May- 
be we are missing something. 
Answer— 

I believe most queen breeders, who 
make their own queen cups, use only 
cold water on the stick used to mold 
the cups. However, corn starch in 
cold water is certainly satisfactory 
and it is used quite often. It makes 
little difference which you use as 
long as the wax does not stick. 


*Suggestion from— 
James M. Gilland 
North Carolina 

You have an excellent article each 
month “What the beginner wants to 
know.” I wonder how many readers 
are really beginners? This very arti- 
cle and the advice one gets there are 
just wonderful beyond words. 

Now I wonder, if there could be 
another article added each month, 
“Chores for the beginner for the 
month of ” I know, that your 
5 little booklets and “First Lessons in 
Beekeeping” are explaining those 
things perfectly, BUT—how wonder- 
ful IF one could just open the Bee 
Journal and, re-check if one is 
getting behind in the work, or if 
one has perhaps in all the rush with 
gardening etc. forgotten to do a very 
important job. What do other bee- 
keepers think of such a monthly re- 
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minder of tasks? I know it would be 
a tremendous help to us, who are 
inexperienced, and yet, eager to make 
good with hobby. Similar columns 
can be found as to “garden,” “in the 
orchard” ete. in different farm maga- 
zines. Why not one for the beekeeper? 

Second, there are several questions 
I would like to ask. Perhaps they 
sound rather silly, but nevertheless, 
they puzzle me. 


Reply— be 

Thank you for your letter and sug- 
gestion. I am not sure that it is 
practical to set up a calendar for 
the whole United States. I noticed on 


my trip South in February the 
maple was in bloom in Florida, while 
it was snowing hard in Vermont a 
week later; but we shall see what can 
be done. 





Backfire in Insect Control 

H. L. Maxwell, Berryville, Va., 
calls attention to the article in the 
June issue of Reader’s Digest, page 
64, by Robert Strother, “Backfire in 
the War Aganist Insects.” Billions 
of pounds of poisons have been broad- 
casted over 100 million acres of crop- 
land and forest. And more billions 
this year against spruce budworm, 
grasshoppers, white fringed beetles, 
sand flies, gnats, Japanese beetles, 
corn borers and gypsy moths. The 
new insecticides kill fish, birds, and 
other animals, as well as insects, 
both good and bad. Dr. George J. 
Wallace, zoologist of Mich. State 
University says: “This widespread 
program poses the greatest threat 
that animal life in North America 
has ever faced—worse than deforest- 
ation, worse than illegal shooting, 
worse than drainage, drought, oil 
pollution; possibly worse than all 
these decimating factors combined.” 
Many detailed examples, pro and 
con, are given in this five page arti- 
cle to end with Dr. Wallace’s proph- 
ecy: “Carrying out the pest eradica- 
tion programs may make us witness- 
es, within a single decade, to a 
greater extermination of animal life 
than in all the previous years of 
man’s history on earth.” 





Are You a Nuisance? 

Ellis A. Taylor, commercial oper- 
ator at Lemoore, California, says 
sometimes beekeepers are careless 
about how they “Leave old parts of 
covers, or hives, or feed cans and 
trash they don’t want in outyards 
for others to clean up. Some bee 
men move through towns in day time 
with bees all over their loads at all 
stops. Some even stop to eat lunch 
and people walking by slap and 
dodge angry bees. Some fail to take 
care to set bees down where they will 
not be a bother to people in houses 
or workers in the fields.” 

“There are many ways we can 
make ourselves unwanted and they 
make it hard to find places to locate 
for winter; all because we do not 
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take time to remember that all people 
are not afraid of bees.” 

“We make it a practice to see that 
every worker on the ranches, where 
we pollenize, get fresh honey often. 
It may cost a bit but we have many 
times been well favored, all because 
of the little honey we give to the 
workers in the fields.” 





That Horned Worm on Sourwood 

In July, page 280, Carl Teasley 
has an item about what he called the 
one-horned green sourwood eater. He 
now writes that Robert Sparks 
Walker of Chattanooga, a naturalist, 
has identified it as a sphnix cater- 
pillar. It produces a hawk moth 
capable of flying a fast 100 miles an 
hour. Its tongue dipped into the 
moonflower would be the same depth 
as the tube of the flower. Carl says 
an epidemic of this moth is not 
needed on sourwood so he hopes na- 
ture will balance things. 





New Institute Recipe Books 

Just out is a 62 page booklet of 
“Honey Recipes—Large Quantity” de- 
signed to serve the party-social etc. 
It covers everything from beverages 
(25 to 100 cups); breads (10 to 50 
loaves); cakes and frostings (25 to 
100 servings); cookies (2 to 10 
dozen); desserts; meats and vege- 
tables. We assume the book sells for 
about 25 cents. Available at the 
American Honey Institute at Madi- 
son, Wis. as is a small flyer “Honey 
in Some Way Every Day.” 





Bee Swarm Collector 

A portable bee collector and trap 
for recovery of swarms. The appa- 
ratus comprises a box with an ex- 
haust fan at one end, a conical nozzle 
at the other end for the entrance of 
bees, a wire screen to keep the bees 
out of the fan, a soft fabric baffle 
for prevention of injury to bees, and 
a flutter gate over the inner end of 
the nozzle which automatically closes 
to prevent escape of the bees when 
the fan is not in operation. The trap 
is of such dimensions that it covers 





What Do You Want 
To Know? 


Bill Clarke, Jr., as Editor of this 
Beginner department, is a com- 
mercial type of Sideliner as well 
as serving as the Extension Bee- 
keeper at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He has to help solve all kinds 
of problems for beekeepers of all 
classes but particularly the bee- 
ginner and the sideliner. 
When need help ask Bill. 
Write to him at Penn. State, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., or write to the 
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an ordinary 10 frame hive when laid 

on its side. A sliding door is placed 

in one side to allow passage of the 

bees from the trap to the hive. 

(U. S. Patent by Aurele A. Studler 
Summary by Dr. F. B. Wells) 


Bees 

I think that I shall never see. 

An insect as interesting as a bee! 

A bee with lovely stripes and bands, 

And feet that serve as arms and 
hands; 

A bee who hustles and works all day, 

Taking no time out for rest or play. 

A bee who works in lovely flowers, 

Gathering nectar through long hours 

A bee who knows where she lives, 

And to her home true service gives. 

A bee whose wings do surely wear, 

From flying always through the air. 

A bee who works with fellow bees, 

Cooperating always, and with ease. 

A bee that'll sometimes act mad and 
gruff, 

And with stinger treat an enemy 
rough. 

So, When I observe my busy bees, 

I think of sweetness from flowers and 
trees— 

Fools like me may make “folding” 
money, 

But only bees can make good honey. 


I paraphrased this from Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Trees” for an entomo- 
logist friend and he liked it so well 
I thought perhaps other beekeepers 
would. 

Lew H. White 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 








Recipes— Editor, Pat Diehnelt 





Let’s 
Or 


First A Cocktail, Please 
Pineapple Delight 
Pour 1 cup unsweetened pineapple 
juice into an electric mixer. Add 2 
tablespoons wheat germ; 1 tablespoon 
powdered skim milk and 1 teaspoon 
of honey. Mix until smooth and 
creamy and serve at once. (Mrs. 
Arnold Perlick, Suring, Wis.)—Adds 
a Hawaiian touch. Make just before 
serving. Cost about 9 cents. 


Orange Milk Shake 


Shake or mix 1 glass orange juice 
with 2 tablespoons powdered skim 
milk and 1 tablespoon of honey. Mix 
until smooth and frothy and drink 
at once for quick and added energy. 
(Mrs. Perlick)—U mmm, smooth and 
delicious. Cost about 12 cents. 


Curvaceous Cocktail 
Into one cup of orange juice or 
milk beat 1 egg yolk, 1 tablespoon 
wheat germ, and 1 teaspoon of honey. 
(Mrs. Perlick) Makes a breakfast in 
a glass. Cost 16 cents. 


Now, How About 
Sandwiches? 


Double Deckers 

Eight white bread slices; butter 
and anchovy paste; small package 
of frozen shrimp; 1 tablespoon may- 
onnaise; 2 tomatoes; 1 hard boiled 
egg; water cress sprigs.—Trim the 
bread crusts. Then spread slices 
with butter; spread one slice with 
anchovy, cover with shrimp mixed 
with mayonnaise; top with second slice 
of bread; arrange sliced tomatoes 
on second slice. Garnish the sand- 
wiches, with sliced hard boiled egg and 
watercress. (G. Goward, Mansfield, 
England)—Seafood sandwiches from 
across the sea. Cost here about 87 
cents. 


Honey Cheese Nut Spread 

Half cup cottage cheese; % cup 
peanut butter; % cup honey. Put 
in bowl and mix well. Use as a spread 
on bread, crackers or cookies. Made 
by my mother when we lived on a 
dairy farm in Missouri. (Mrs. Roy 
Gensweider, Fort Worth, Texas) Eco- 
nomical and moist. Cost 17 cents. 
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Have A Picnic 
A Patio Party 


Then the Main Dish 
Honey Pork and Beans 

A pound can of pork and beans 
in tomato sauce; 2 Smokie sausages; 
Y% small onion; 1 tablespoon bacon 
fat; 2 tablespoons of honey or more 
to taste. Fry the onion, diced, in 
bacon fat; cut up Smokies into bite 
sized chunks and add them to the 
onions along with the beans. Add 
the honey and heat through. Serves 
two. It is quick and devilish. Just 


plain good. Cost 35 cents. 
Roger Kay, Davenport, Iowa 


And, If You Are Thirsty 
Honey Health Drink 

One package of Kool Aid; 3 oz. 
apple cider vinegar; 3 oz. or more 
of honey; half gal. of water. Put 
in refrigerator to cool or serve with 
ice cubes.—A variation—l package 
Kool Aid; 1 package Jello or other 
gelatin powder; 6 oz. apple cider 
vinegar; 4 or more oz. of honey; 1 
gal. water—Can be made with match- 
ing flavors of Kool Aid and Jello; or 
mixed flavors such as orange Kool 
Aid and strawberry Jello and so 
forth. First made by my husband 
after reading an article by Dr. Jarvis, 
June, 1957.—Both recipes definitely 
tangy. Dissolve Jello in hot water 


for smoothness. Cost 30 cents. 
Mrs. Gensweider 


Then Dessert, Please 
Strongboy Cookies 

High Protein. % cup Mazola; 2 
eggs; 1 tablespoon vanilla extract; 
Y, cup brown sugar. Mix together. 
Then sift in the following and stir 
enough to mix well: 1 cup soy bean 
flour; Y% cup wheat germ; % cup 
powdered milk; Y% teaspoon salt; 2 
teaspoons baking powder; '% cup 
shredded coconut. Drop on greased 
baking sheet. Bake at 350 degrees 
for about 10 minutes. They wil' be 
limp on removal from oven but will 
stiffen on standing. 

Thinking about the food value of 
honey and pollen substitute, I tried 
a cooky recipe from Adelle Davis’ 
“Let’s Cook It Right” and Dr. Hay- 
dak’s pollen substitute formula; shook 
’em up together and this recipe came 
out. I call them “Strongboy” cookies 








because I am sure any boy who eats 


them will become a strong boy. (S. 
S. Miner, Niles, Michigan) Excellent. 
Cost 58 cents. 


Apple Crunch Casserole 

2% cups drained canned sliced 
apples; ¥2 teaspoon salt; 1 tablespoon 
flour; 2 tablespoons honey; 2 cup 
Bisquick; % cup liquefied nonfat dry 
milk or skim milk; 2 tablespoons 
sugar; % teaspoon cinnamon. Heat 
oven to 425 degrees. In a quart cas- 
serole mix apples, salt, flour and 
honey. Combine Bisquick with milk 
and 1 tablespoon sugar; spoon over 
applies. Mix remaining sugar with 
cinnamon and sprinkle over Bis- 
quick. Bake 40 min. or until crisp 
and nicely browned. Best served 
warm. With ice cream my husband 
says it’s tops. 200 calories per serv- 
ing. (Mrs. Robert B. Howell, Bowl- 
ing Green, Mo.)—Excellent. Cost 30 
cents. 


1960 


Our Anniversary Year 

Yes, sir, the American Bee Journal 
begins it’s One Hundredth Year in 
January. I would like to have sug- 
gestions from readers about what 
we should do in this department; 
something new and unusual.—Pat 





That Swing to the Kitchen last 
month struck a lucky cord. Demand 
for copies took almost all the spare 
copies on hand. The Swing was not 
finished though and on the page 
opposite, we continue with Cakes. 
Still have Muffins, Cornbread and 
Gingerbread. 
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Recipes from August Swing (continued)—Cakes 





Mocha Honeycake 

2 cups sifted flour, 1% tablespoons 
instant coffee, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
shortening, % cup honey, % cup 
sugar, 2 eggs, separated, and % cup 
milk. 

Measure and sift dry ingredients 
together. Cream shortening until 
soft; blend in honey, add sugar 
gradually, creaming well after each 
addition; blend in egg yolks slightly 
beaten. Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk, blend until 
smooth. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
but not dry; fold thoroughly into 
batter. Pour into 9X5X83 pan. 
Grease bottom of pan; line with 
waxed paper; grease paper. Bake in 
a slow oven (325°) 1 hour and 15 
minutes. Cool cake in pan about 5 
minutes; remove from pan onto cake 


rack; cool completely before slicing. 
Mrs. F. J. Lembke, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Rich Fruit Cake 


9 oz. butter, 5 oz. soft brown sugar, 
4 oz. honey, 4 eggs, 9 oz. plain flour, 
2 level teaspoons cocoa, % level tea- 
spoon salt, 1 level teaspoon baking 
powder, 4 oz. stoned raisins, 4 oz. 
mixed candied peel, 1 lb. currants, 6 
oz. Sultanas, 4 oz. glace cherries, 
2 oz. almonds, 2 oz. ground almonds, 
1 teaspoon coffee essence, 1 table- 
spoon of mead, finely grated rind of 
1 lemon. 

Chop almonds and cherries and mix 
well. Sift together flour, salt, and 
baking powder. Cream butter and 
sugar and add eggs, lightly beaten, 
a little at a time. Beat in well. Add 
flour and fruit mixed lightly together. 
Stir gently with metal spoon and 
mix thoroughly. Add honey, mead 
and coffee essence. Pour the mixture 
into a well greased nine inch tin 
lined with greased grease-proof pa- 
per. Bake in a very slow oven 
(standard thermostat gas setting 
mark 1; Electric oven at 350°) for 
4 hours. Test your cake with a warm 


steel knitting needle. 
E. Goward, Notts, England 


Honey Frosting 


2 egg whites, dash of salt, 1 cup 
honey. 

Beat egg whites until foamy, then 
add salt and continue beating until 
soft points shape up. Start adding 
honey gradually and keep on beating 
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until frosting is the right spreading 
consistency. Makes enough for a 2 
layer 9 inch cake. 

Mrs. Martin Roth, Manor, Texas 


Honey White Cake 

% cup butter, % cup sugar, % 
cup honey, 5 egg whites, 3 cups 
flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
Y_ teaspoon salt, % cup milk. 

Cream butter until soft, add the 
finely granulated sugar, stirring 
gradually until the mixture is light 
and fluffy. Combine the honey with 
the milk. Add this mixture alter- 
nately with the sifted ingredients, 
stir in the milk. Last of all fold 
in the well beaten egg whites. Pour 
into a lightly greased pan and bake 
in a very moderate oven (325°F) 
until done. 


Honey Orange Filling 

1 tablespoon flour, 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch, 2 egg yolks, well beaten, 
% cup honey, % teaspoon salt. 

Mix smooth in a double 
Add slowly the following, 
constantly: % cup orange juice, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, 2 _ table- 
spoons water. 

Add 1 teaspoon butter and grated 
rind of % orange. Cook over boil- 
ing water stirring occasionally until 
thick (about 20 minutes). Cool, 


spread between layers of cake. 
Mrs. Arnold Perlick, Suring, Wisconsin 


boiler. 
stirring 


Two-Layer Chocolate Cake 

Y cup honey, % cup sugar, 6 
tablespoons heaping, cocoa, 3 table- 
spoons shortening (I used butter), 
1% cups flour, 1 rounding teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 1 teaspoon fresh lemon, 1 cup 
sour milk. 

Mix sugar, honey and cocoa. Add 
melted shortening, mix well. Sift 
flour, soda and salt and add alter- 
nately with milk. Bake in 8 inch 
pans at 350° for 25 minutes. 

Mrs. Ardith Wyckoff, Chester, New Jersey 


Honey Sour Cream Spice Cake 

2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, % cup honey, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 1% cup sifted 
cake flour, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2 tea- 
spoon nutmeg, 2 teaspoon allspice, 
1 cup thick sour cream. 

For serving. Whipped cream, 
cranberry sauce or currant jelly. 


Beat eggs until light and lemon 
colored. Sift sugar and beat in 
gradually. Add honey and vanilla. 
Sift, then measure flour and add 
baking powder, soda, salt, cinnamon, 
nutmeg and allspice, sift again. Add 
to egg mixture alternately with the 
sour cream. Beat until smooth. Bake 
in a greased and floured 12X9X2 
pan in a (350°) moderate oven for 
about 45 minutes. Serve topped with 
whipped cream and a jewel of cran- 
berry sauce or currant jelly. 

Mrs. Clarence Judson, Yuba, Wis. 


Honey Cheese Cake 


Cream 3 tablespoons butter, blend 
in 2 cups sieved cottage cheese, 2 
tablespoons sifted all-purpose flour, 
1 teaspoon salt. Beat in % cup 
honey, 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 
teaspoon lemon rind. Add one at a 
time, beating well after each addition 
4 egg yolks; beat until stiff 4 egg 
whites, add slowly % cup sugar, 
beat until soft peaks form. Fold 
into cheese mixture. Blend in % 
cup milk. 

Crumb base: Combine 2 cup 
crushed graham cracker crumbs, ¥ 
cup butter melted, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, % cup honey. Press all but % 
cup of crumb mixture firmly along 
the bottom and sides of 11%X7% 
X1% inch pan. Pour in filling, 
sprinkle with remaining crumb 
mixture. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 1 hour. Serves 9. 

Mrs. Arnold Perlick, Suring, Wisconsin 


Honey Cake 


Y% cup shortening, 3 eggs, sepa- 
rated, 1 cup honey, 2 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, % teaspoon ginger, 4 teaspoon 
nutmeg, % teaspoon cloves, 2 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 cups sifted cake flour, 
1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup water, 1 cup 
chopped nuts. 

Cream the shortening until very 
fluffy and add the beaten egg yolks. 
Mix well. Blend in honey. Sift dry 
ingredients together and add alter- 
nately with the water to the first 
mixture. Beat well. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Add nut 
meats. Pour into a well-greased loaf 
pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 50 minutes. Makes 1 
(10 X12”) cake. 

Mrs. James Crisewell, Compton, Arkansas 
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Industry..... 





MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


In an editorial, which appeared in 
the July issue of The American Bee 
Journal, we supported legislation 
($1989 and HR8269) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to in- 
clude products of the honey bee. We 
clearly stated that this merely would 
enable the beekeeping industry to 
organize, to establish regulations, and 
to collect funds to put its own house 
in order through a marketing agree- 
ment and order if approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Since then, several correspondents 
have asked for additional information 
as to what marketing agreements and 
orders were, so we are attempting 
to summarize information received 
from Marvin Webster, Specialty 
Corps Branch, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The purpose of a marketing agree- 
ment and marketing order are: (a) 
to establish and maintain such orderly 
marketing conditions for agricultural 
commodities as will establish prices 
for the producers at the parity level; 
(b) to establish and maintain such 
minimum standards of quality, grad- 
ing, and inspection as will be in the 





Edited by 
Robert Banker 


Cannon Falls, Minn. 





public interest; and (c) to provide an 
orderly flow of the supply of a com- 
modity to market throughout its nor- 
mal marketing season to avoid un- 
reasonable fluctuations in supplies 
and prices. 

A marketing order can be issued 
when at least two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers, by number voting or by vol- 
ume voting, approve the issuance of 
the marketing order, and not less than 
fifty per cent of the handlers (pack- 
ers), by volume, sign the agreement. 
If the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
that it is the only practical way of 
advancing the interests of producers, 
he may issue a marketing order when 
the above two-thirds of the producers 
vote for the agreement, without 
packer approval. 

The procedure for obtaining a mar- 
keting agreement and order is quite 
complicated, even though an industry 
marketing agreement can be anything 
the industry wants provided it is ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. First a preliminary proposal is 
drafted by industry people for review 
and consideration by them. Then the 
industry proposal, together with a re- 
quest for a public hearing, is sub- 
mitted to the Deputy Administrator, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. After 
at least fifteen days’ prior notice, the 
hearing is held at a place convenient 
to the industry and persons within 
the industry are given an opportunity 
to appear and even to file briefs 
later on. Then the Deputy Admini- 
strator prepares a written recom- 
mended program for the industry 
which is published in the Federal 
Register and another period for fil- 
ing exceptions takes place. Finally, 
the marketing order, as approved by 
the Secretary, is submitted to the pro- 
ducers for approval by referendum, 
and copies of the marketing: agree- 
ment are sent to packers for their 
signatures. 

All marketing orders are admin- 
istered by a committee composed of 
producers and packers, the members 
having been nominated by the in- 
dustry and approved by the Secre- 
tary. Only the expense of establishing 





the hearings and proceeding to the 
establishment of a marketing agree- 
ment and order is the burden of 
the government. The expense incurred 
by the committee in administering 
the marketing order is financed by 
each packer paying his pro-rata share 
in the form of assessments. The Fed- 
eral Government has the responsi- 
bility of enforcing marketing orders 
but the administrative committee has 
the duty of obtaining compliance and 
of reporting violations of the terms 
and provisions of the order to the 
Secretary. Marketing orders are en- 
forceable either by civil or criminal 
prosecution. 

Although a marketing agreement 
and order may be anything desired by 
the industry and approved by the 
Secretary, they usually include regu- 
lation of quality that may be shipped 
to market, regulation of quantity by 
allotting the amount packers may 
market to designated outlets, and 
regulation of containers as to size, 
weight, and the like. Marketing agree- 
ments also can establish research pro- 
jects designed to encourage improved 
marketing, distribution, and consump- 
tion of commodities; They can pro- 
hibit unfair trade practices; and they 
ean contain other additional provi- 
sions to make the program effective. 

The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that several months should 
be allowed by an industry prior to 
the hearings, to allow packers and 
producers to discuss and conclude on 
program objectives and provisions. 
Then the departmental procedure of 
hearings, filing of briefs, referendum 
and the rest requires about six 
months’ time. 

A marketing agreement and order 
is not a permanent or fixed thing. 
It can be amended as necessary; it 
can be terminated either by the secre- 
tary determining that the program 
no longer effectuates the declared 
policy of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, or by a request from the ma- 
jority of producers who produce more 
than fifty per cent of the total com- 
modity. 

By R. A. Grout 
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Concerns Participating in the Check-off Plan from September 1, 1955 Through 
August 4, 1959 who have Purchased Stamps. 


NAME: 

R. B. Willson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Rolan C. Stone 

Superior Honey Company 
P. O. Box 1007 

South’ Gate, Calif. 


Mortons Quality Foods 
6333 Denton Drive 
Dallas 1, Texas 


T. W. Burleson & Son 
Waxahachie, Texas 


Old Taylor Honey Company 
Cc. Taylor 
Harlan, Iowa 


Rocke Apiaries 
Eureka, Illinois 


Kane Import Corporation 
10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Jack Gomperts & Company 
Mr. Ken Golding 

110 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 


B-Z-B Honey Company 
Mr. J. D. Phelan, Mgr. 
P. O. Box 230 
Alhambra, California 


Lose Brothers 
204-206 East Jefferson Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


R. W. Barnes & Sons 
Ralph W. Barnes 

P. O. Box 114 
Oakland, Nebraska 


H. F. Botsford & Company 
H. F. Botsford 

Bell Avenue 

Carnegie, Pennsylvania 


Clearbrook Honey Farms 
George McReynold 
Clearbrook, Minnesota 


Superior Honey Company 
349 Third Street 
Ogden, Utah 


Superior Honey Company 
Ralph J. Stone, Manager 
P. O. Box 3546 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Champlain Valley Apiaries 
Mr. Charles Mraz 
Middlebury, Vermont 


R. D. Bradshaw 
P. O. Box 337 
Wendell, Idaho 


Clover Bloom Honey Company, Inc. 


Mr. Glenn Gibson, Pres. 
P. O. Box 276 
Minco, Oklahoma 


Howard Honey House 
Vernon G. Howard, Prop. 
4170 S. Howell Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Weaver Apiaries 
Roy S. Weaver, Jr. 
Navasota, Texas 


Superior Honey Company 
Ralph J. Stone 

4242 Elizabeth St. 

Denver 16, Colo. 
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Hazeltine-Staats Apiaries 
204 Sixth Avenue S. W. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Finger Lakes Honey Producers Co-op, Inc. 
Frederick J. Griffin, Mgr. 

206 West South Street 

Groton, N. Y. 


Superior Honey Company 
Idaho Falls Branch 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Sioux Honey Association 

Mr. Robert J. Steele, Ass’t. Gen. Mgr. 
509-11 Plymouth Street, Sioux City 
lowa 


Cox Honey Farms 
Mr. O. L. Cox 
Shelley, Idaho 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Mr. O. E. Timm 
Bunnington, Nebr. 


Hamilton & Company 
2613 South Yates Ave. 
Wendell Shore, Mgr. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. C. Chiles 

1335 Bryn Mawr, N.E. 
Box 911 

Albuquerque, N. M. 


Haefeli’s Honey Farms 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


Pleasant Hill Honey Farms 
Route No. 3 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


E. J. Bordelon Aplaries 
Moreauville, La. 


Mr. John Krueger 
Deloit, Iowa 


Melford Olson Honey Company 
Mel Olson 

5201 Douglas Drive 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota 


Clearbrook Honey Co. 
Robert Banker, Manager 
Route 1, Box 62 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 


Hughes Honey House 
Everett S. Hughes, Jr. 
440 South Geneva Ave. 
Bellwood, Illinois 


E. C. Westfall 
Howe’s Cave, New York 


Robert R. Rice 
5880 N. W. 22nd. Ave. 
Miami 47, Florida 


Cloverdale Honey Company 
113 Central Avenue 
Fredonia, New York 


Miller Honey Company 
67 East 33rd. South 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Helen’s Apiaries 
F. Q. Bunch, Manager 
Welch, Minnesota 


Walter G. Sagunsky 
Sheridan, Montana 

oJ 
Honey Butter Products Corp. 
P. O. Box 262 
Ithaca, New York 
Attn. C. W. Sadd 


Norman Harper 
Belleville, Wisconsin 


Marcus Osborne 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Ross Brothers Apliaries 

111-113 North Commerce Street 
Corsicana, Texas 

(Nelson N. Ross) 


A. R. Davis 
Bon-Day Farm 
Frankfort, Ohio 


Coggshall’s Honey House 
Millard V. Coggshall, Mer. 
Minneola, Florida 


Neil J. Miller 
609 North Broadway 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


John G. Jessup Honey Farms 
John G. Jessup, Mar. 

1421 Willis Ave. 

Perry, lowa 


Lear & Johnston 
Route 1, Box 25 
Belen, New Mexico 


Joseph S. Lee 
Hayfield, Minnesota 


Tropical Blossom Honey Company 
David K. McGinnis, Owner-Mgr. 
P. O. Box 80 

Edgewater, Florida 


Baxter Honey Farm 
W. E. Baxter 
Blair, Nebraska 


B-Good Apiary 

Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Huff 
P. O. Box 284 

Newberg, Oregon 


The Stoller Honey Farms 


Mr. Irvin A. Stoller, Mgr. 
Latty, Ohio 


L. H. Little, 
Secretary 





Check-Off Stamps Through 
Associations 


After reading the enthusiastic ac- 
counts that encourage support of the 
Check-Off plan for honey advertising 
and publicity, I thought of this ap- 
proach for securing membership to 
it. I think the stamps should be 
used to represent the charges for 
each unit of honey and should be 
distributed and supported locally by 
all beekeepers associations. I think 
the plan would be more successful 
and more whole-heartedly supported 
if it were handled locally. (Some 
groups have already bought stamps 
this way. Contact the Secretary, 
L. H. Little, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
Ed.) 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
INSECTICIDE RESISTANT HONEYBEES* 


by WALTER THOMSEN, Economic Entomologist, Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, State of California 


Introduction 

Accumulated knowledge of the in- 
secticide resistance problem shows 
that many insects have the capacity 
to develop resistance, that such de- 
velopment can take place in relatively 
few generations, that a high degree 
of resistance can develop, and that 
individual species can develop re- 
sistance to numerous insecticides. In 
view of these facts some consideration 
should be given to the possibility of 
developing insecticide resistance in 
honeybees. 

The Poisoning Problem 

Since the development of the chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon insecticides and 
their substitution for the arsenates the 
honeybee poisoning problem has been 
markedly reduced; however, it still 
remains a problem and is a serious 
matter for the individual beekeepers 
who sustain losses of many colonies 
Assessment of damage is frequently 
difficult, particularly when bees die 
in the field, and such poisoning is 
often insidious in its origin and diffi- 
cult to detect. 


Possible Benefits 

Benefits which would be derived 
from breeding insecticide resistance 
into honeybees go beyond the obvious 
benefit of preventing occasional loss 
due to accidental exposure of bees. 
New territory in which bees cannot 
now be kept due to poisoning hazards 
would become available for use. Neces- 
sity for frequent moving to prevent 
poisoning would be reduced and man- 
agement would be simplified. Seed 
fields utilizing pollinating bees could 
be treated without moving colonies, 
thus increasing yield by controlling 
pests and at the same time continuous- 
ly maintaining pollinators. Costs and 
management problems in such seed 
fields would be reduced. A possible 





*Manuscript submitted for publica- 
tion February 26th, 1959. 
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further benefit would be increased 
vigor of the bees due to elimination 
of less hardy stock during the breed- 
ing program. Hoskins and Gordon 
(1956) attribute one possible cause of 
resistance to a general increase in 
vigor and term it “vigor tolerance.” 
In addition, breeding of insecticide- 
resistant honeybees would be of con- 
siderable academic interest. 


Types of Insecticide Resistance 
In Insects 

Insecticide resistance may be di- 
vided into two types: 1. Environmen- 
tally conditioned and 2. Genetic. En- 
vironmentally conditioned resistance 
is that which results from factors 
other than the insects inherent make- 
up, for example, nutrition and con- 
ditions of growth. Moderate insec- 
ticide resistance (also called toler- 
ance) can be induced through nutri- 
tion and has been demonstrated by 
McGovran and Gersdorff (1945) in 
houseflies and by Phillips and 
Swingle (1940) in mosquitoes. It 
has been demonstrated by Finney 
and Hagen that feeding a protein 
hydrolysate of yeast to oriental fruit 
flies (Dacus dorsalis) increases their 
resistance to DDT compared to flies 
fed a normal diet of banana pulp 
(Hinman, 1950). We can speculate 
that it may also be possible to develop 
a degree of resistance in honeybees 
by nutritional means. For example, 
feeding of calcium which is import- 
ant for proper functioning of nerve 
impulses could possibly prevent or 
hinder the disruption of such im- 
pulses caused by some insecticides. 
Reduction of calcium level is known 
to cause effects on nerve action sim- 
ilar to the effects caused by DDT 
(Roeder, 1948, Welsh, 1947). Calcium 
can be easily supplied to bees in the 
form of skim milk fed in pollen sub- 
stitutes. Other items such as vita- 
mins, salts, minerals, drugs, and 
stimulants may also affect environ- 





mentally conditioned resistance. 


Genetic resistance is that which 
is inherent in the organism and is 
transmitted from parent to offspring. 
There are two types of genetic re- 
sistance: 1: Behavioral and 2. Physio- 
logical. Behavioral resistance is that 
due to the organism’s behavior, for 
example, flies which habitually sit 
quitely on the tips of their claws 
would pick up less insecticide deposit 
than flies which actively walk around 
on the pads of their tarsi. Similarly, 
if a strain of honeybees develops an 
aversion to an insecticide its resist- 
ance would be behavioral. 

Physiological resistance is that due 
to such factors as chemical detoxifi- 
cation of the insecticide after pick 
up, rapid elimination of the insecti- 
cide, failure of pick up due to altera- 
tion of cuticle structure, or ability to 
counteract the toxic effects through 
the action of enzymes, hormones, or 
some other such mechanism. It is 
physiological resistance which is so 
widespread at present and is fre- 
quently causing failure of control 
measures. 

Many Species Have Developed 

Resistance 

Resistance to insecticides by insects 
was first noted in 1908 when San 
Jose Scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus 
was found resistant to lime sulfur 
sprays which had previously given 
control (Melander, 1914). By 1912 
resistance to cyanide in the black 
scale (Saissetia oleae) was noted 
(Woglum, 1925). California red scale 
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(Aonidiella aurantii) developed re- 
sistance to cyanide between 1912 and 
1913 (Quayle, 1938). Between this 
period and the end of World War II 
at least ten more species developed 
resistance: citricola scale (Coccus 
pseudomagnoliarum) to cyanide 
(Quayle, 1938), citrus thrips (Scirto- 
thrips citri) to tartar emetic (Boyce 
et al., 1942), gladiolus thrips (Taenio- 
thrips simplex) to tartar emetic 
(Quayle, 1943), codling moth (Carpo- 
capsa pomonella) to acid lead arsenate 


(Hough, 1928), walnut husk fly 
(Rhagoletis completa) to cryolite 
(Quayle, 1943), peach twig borer 


(Anarsia lineatella) to basic lead ar- 
senate (Summers, 1949), flour beetle 
(Tribolium confusum) to cyanide 
(Gough, 1939), screwworm (Calli- 
troga americana) to phenothiazine 
(Knipling, 1942), blue tick (Boophil- 
us decoloratus) to sodium arsenite 
(Whitnall & Bradford, 1949), and red 
spider (Tetranychus telarius) to 
selenium (Garman, 1950). Since the 
end of World War II and the intro- 
duction and extensive use of many 
new insecticides the pace of resist- 
ance development has markedly in- 
creased. Most well known to the lay- 
man is the case of the housefly 
(Musca domestica) resistance to DDT. 
This was first noted in 1946 (Wies- 
mann, 1947). Following the failure of 
DDT, the housefly rapidly developed 
resistance to each of the new chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon insecticides used 
in its stead and is now highly resist- 
ant to lindane, dieldrin, chlordane, 
toxaphene, heptachlor, methoxychlor, 
and many others. Such resistance to 
numerous insecticides is called poly- 
valent or multiple resistance. House- 
fly strains now exist which are also 
resistant to the organic phosphates 
including parathion, diazinon, chlor- 
thion, malathion, dipterex, para-oxon, 
DFP, and DDVP. In addition some 
strains show a resistance to pyre- 
thrum and to Lethane (references to 
housefly resistance are too numerous 
to list here and can be obtained in a 
recent thorough review by Brown, 
1958). The pomace fly (Drosophila 
melanogaster) has strains resistant 
to DDT (Tsukamoto et al., 1953), 
DFDT (Riemschneider et al., 1950), 
methoxychlor, lindane, chlordane, par- 
athion, nicotine, DNOC (Kikawa, 
1953), and cyanide (Bartlett, 1952). 
Many other species of flies have also 
developed resistance; however, the 
postwar roster of resistant species is 
by no means restricted to flies. We 
now have bedbugs (Cimezx lectu- 
larius) resistant to DDT, methoxy- 


chlor, dieldrin, and chlordane (Mosna, 
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1954), German roaches (Blattella 
germanica) resistant to chlordane, 
lindane, DDT, TEPP, dieldrin, alle- 
thrin, diazinon, heptachlor, aldrin, 
pyrethrum, malathion, and Perthane 
(Bedingfield, 1952, Heal et al., 1953, 
Grayson, 1953, Fisk & Isert, 1953, 
Butts & Davidson, 1955, and others), 
at least nine species of resistant ano- 
pheline mosquitoes, many resistant 
culicine mosquitoes, several species of 
resistant aedes mosquitoes, four 
species of resistant fleas, as well as 
resistant body lice and numerous 
others (Brown, 1958). Hammerstrom 
(1958) states that 44 species of vec- 
tors and pestiferous insects are now 
known to be resistant. If resistant 
species of agricultural interest are 
added, the number is almost doubled. 
There are now resistant lygus bugs 
(Lygus hesperus) (Andes et al., 
1955), wireworms (Conoderus falli) 
(Reid & Cuthbert, 1956), granary 
weevils (Calandra granaria) (Blac- 
kith, 1953) at least five species of 
aphids (Knipling, 1954, Michelbacher, 
1954, Stern, 1958), a number of 
species of mites (Andres, 1958), and 
many others. These are just a few 
examples. At least as many as 75 
resistant species in as many as 11 
orders (including hymenoptera) can 
be tabulated by consulting a few of 
the numerous reviews of the subject 
(there are 43 reviews). A complete 
search of the literature would un- 
doubtedly yield a higher count. 

A few species appear unable to 
develop resistance in spite of frequent 
exposure. Examples are the false 
stable fly (Muscina stabulans) (Le- 
wallen, 1952), horn fly (Siphona 
irritans) (Knipling, 1954), and tsetse 
fly (Glossina spp.) (Brown, 1958). 
Several others are also known. 

In general, however, it appears that 
many species of arthropods are able 
to develop resistance. 

Speed of Development of 
Resistance 

Decker and Bruce (1952) reported 
on tests conducted on the development 
of resistance in houseflies and found 
that, in general, there is an initial 
period of generations of low resist- 
ance followed by a rapid rise to a 
very high plateau. This plateau is 
far beyond the level at which insecti- 
cides can be effectively used in con- 
trol. Their data show that a 10 fold 
and 100 fold resistance (that is, in- 
crease in ratio of LD-50 to original) 
is attained as follows: To methoxy- 
chlor in 7 and 9 generations, to DDT 
in 13 and 16 generations, to gamma 
BHC in 15 and 382 generations, to 
dieldrin in 23 and 27 generations, and 





to chlordane in 30 and 33 generations. 
It should be noted how few genera- 
tions are needed for the rise from 10 
to 100 fold resistance. Plateaus 
reached were 200 fold resistance to 
methoxychlor in 12 generations, 800 
fold in 18 generations for DDT, 500 
fold in 46 generations for BHC, 
20,000 fold in 35 generations for 
dieldrin, and 1500 fold in 40 genera- 
tions for chlordane. They further 
found that a strain already resistant 
to one insecticide will develop resist- 
ance to others more rapidly than 
strains which have no resistance, A 
strain of houseflies with DDT re- 
sistance was found to develop twice 
as much resistance (1000 fold) to 
BHC in one half the time (25 gen- 
erations) taken by an initially non- 
resistant strain. A similar effect 
was found when dieldrin was applied 
to DDT resistant strains. A strain 
developed for methoxychlor resistance 
was found to have concurrently de- 
veloped dieldrin resistance without 
previous exposure to the latter. 
March and Metcalf (1949) found 
that houseflies exposed and resistant 
to chlordane had also developed 10 
fold resistance without previous ex- 
posure to lindane, heptachlor, aldrin, 
dieldrin, and toxaphene. Resistance 
thus developed is called cross resist- 
ance and other examples of this are 
available in the literature. Simul- 
taneous development of resistance to 
a number of insecticides by concur- 
rent exposure is also possible. 


Resistance to organic phosphates 
is also rapidly developed. Data 
given by March, Lewallen, and Met- 
calf (1956) show that houseflies can 
develop a 10 fold resistance to chlor- 
thion in 5 generations and a 100 
fold resistance in 14 generations. A 
4 fold resistance to diazinon de- 
veloped in 31 generations. March 
and Metcalf (1952) developed house- 
flies with a 5 fold resistance to para- 
thion in 3 generations and a 9 fold 
resistance in 34 generations. A 30 
fold resistance to synergized pyreth- 
rins was developed in houseflies in 30 
generations by Bruce and Decker 
(1950). These examples of the rapi- 
dity of development of resistance in 
houseflies are just a few of the 
many possible examples. 

Rapid resistance development is 
not confined to houseflies. The Ger- 
man roach (Blattella germanica) is 
an excellent example of an insect 
which can rapidly develop resistance 
although it has a relatively low biotic 
potential. This roach was originally 
controlled by chlordane which was 
used extensively for roach control 
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after 1947. By 1952 resistance had 
developed and was reported by Bed- 
ingfield (1952). MeDuffie et al. 
(1953), and Heal et al. (1953), 
found that these roaches were 200 
times as resistant to chlordane as 
the nonresistant forms. This roach 
has only about two or three genera- 
tions per year and adult females pro- 
duce only about six capsules averag- 
ing 25 to 30 eggs each (Anon., 1958, 
Pettit, 1940). Thus in only 5 years 
and between 10 and 15 generations 
a 200 fold resistance to chlordane 
was developed under field conditions. 
Under laboratory conditions a 14 
fold resistance to DDT was developed 
in 7 generations (Grayson, 1951) and 
further breeding to 12 generations 
increased resistance to 200 times 
(Cochran et al., 1952, Grayson, 1953). 
Malathion resistance has already been 
reported and it is expected that 
roaches will develop resistance to 
the other organic phosphates at least 
within 6 to 8 years if their use in 
control is continued. Another ex- 
ample of rapid development of re- 
sistance in a relatively slow breeding 
insect is that of the bedbug (Cimex 
lectularius). This insect requires 41 
to 58 days to develop to adulthood if 
well fed and female adults deposit 1 
to 5 eggs per day for about two 
months (Girault, 1912). It developed 
DDT resistance after only 3 years 
of its use in barracks at Pearl Harbor 
(Johnson & Hill, 1948). Since that 
time resistance in bedbugs has been 
reported from many areas through- 
out the world (Brown, 1958). 

Other examples of speed of re- 
sistance development are: Drosophila, 
5 fold DDT resistance in 10 genera- 
tions (Ogaki & Tsukamoto, 1953), 
and red spider (Tetranychus telarius) 
which had developed a high resistance 
to parathion by 1949, about a year 
after the introduction of this insecti- 
cide (Garman, 1950). 


Development of resistance is not 
rapid in all cases, for example Chad- 
wick (1954) found that a strain of 
houseflies took 100 generations to 
develop a resistance of only 15 times 
to DFP. Bartlett (1952) found that 
resistance of drosophila to cyanide 
developed very slowly. A number of 
other cases of slow development of 
resistance are given in the mono- 
graph by Brown (1958); however, 
the general pattern among insects 
is quite rapid development of resist- 
ance when continued selection pres- 
sure is applied. 


It should be pointed out that under 
field conditions resistance may de- 
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velop much more slowly than under 
laboratory conditions since selection 
pressure is not continuously applied 
by sufficiently frequent application 
of insecticides. In addition, under 
field conditions, the surviving resist- 
ant individuals intermingle and breed 
with nonresistant individuals from 
adjacent untreated populations. Once 
resistance has developed it is usually 
persistent. 


Genetics of Resistance Development 


Although mutations may occur and 
contribute to resistance development 
it appears that it is generally a mat- 
ter of selection and recombination of 
genes initially present in the popula- 
tion. Mutations occur far to in- 
frequently to account for the rapid 
development of resistance. Further 
evidence that it is a matter of selec- 
tion of inheritable factors already 
present is provided by the fact that 
a variable population will develop 
resistance much faster than a uni- 
form population of the same species. 
This has actually been demonstrated 
in strains of drosophila, in which 
highly inbred lines were found to be 
unable to develop DDT resistance, 
while more variable wild strains 
rapidly developed resistance. (Mer- 
rell & Underhill, 1956). 

The method of inducing resistance 
in laboratory insect colonies consists 
of treating the population at a dosage 
sufficient to kill 80% to 90% of the 
individuals, breeding the survivors, 
and again treating and breeding each 
successive generation. As resistance 
begins to develop the dosage is in- 
creased to maintain the high per- 
centage of kill in each generation. 
Under such selection pressure the 
chromosomes carrying genes contrib- 
uting to resistance are concentrated 
in the survivors. 

Populations do not develop resist- 
ance when sublethal doses are ap- 
plied. Doses resulting in a low per- 
centage mortality result in a marked 
reduction or even inhibition of rate 
of resistance development (Merrell 
& Underhill, 1956). Excessively high 
mortalities may also result in a 
slowdown of resistance development 
due to a loss of much needed genetic 
material and limitation of variabil- 
ity in the few survivors (King, 1954). 


Potential Future Developments 
In The Insecticide Field 


Due to the increasing seriousness 
of the resistance problem we can ex- 
pect several developments in insecti- 
cide uses in the future including the 
following: 


ey 


1, Increased dosages of presently 
used insecticides. 

2. Increased use and development 
of new types. 

8. Increased use of mixtures of 
insecticides having independent 
modes of action, analogous to 
use of “broad spectrum” anti- 
biotics. 

4. Increased use of synergists to 
increase toxic effect. 

5. Partial reversion to previously 
used insecticides such as calcium 
arsenate and others. 

6. Alteration of types used on any 
given area. 


Any of these possible developments 
could be expected to increase hazard 
and loss of honeybees. 


We can also expect increased use 
of area control programs by Federal, 
State, and County governments for 
pests which can be effectively con- 
trolled only on a wide area basis. 
Such control programs as for grass- 
hoppers, fire ants, mosquitoes, Dutch 
elm disease, gypsy moth, spruce bud- 
worm, Mediterranean fruit fly, cherry 
fruit fly, and others come into this 
category. 

Eventually it may be necessary to 
use selective insecticides which are 
toxic only to the particular pest in- 
volved while sparing parasites, pred- 
ators, and pollinators. Work on 
such possibilities is in progress at 
the Riverside Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California where tests are 
being conducted to determine ma- 
terials having the greatest differ- 
ential in toxicity to pests and their 
parasites. Prospects for develop- 
ment of specific selective insecticides 
by industry do not appear imminent; 
however, much work is being done on 
insect repellents and this may bring 
some relief to the beekeeper. 


Possible Breeding Program 


On a basis of the evidence now 
available we can conclude that it is 
quite probable that polyvalent in- 
secticide resistance of a high magni- 
tude can be developed in honeybees, 
although this can not be said with 
certainty until it has been extensively 
tried. We can also say that it is 
probable, but not certain, that this 
ean be done in a period of 20 or less 
generations, a matter of about two 
years. The breeding methods of the 
honeybee are such that insecticide 
resistance would have little chance 
of developing unless a deliberate 
effort to select and breed for resist- 
ance is made. 
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There still remains a question of 
feasibility. A breeding program to 
accomplish this would require several 
large apiaries, an insecticide treat- 
ment laboratory, facilities for arti- 
ficial insemination, highly trained 
personnel, and funds for continued 
operation. It would require extensive 
initial collection of the necessary 
heterogeneous stock, followed by 
breeding of large numbers of drones 
and queens, their treatment with 
various commonly used insecticides, 
crossing of the survivors, and repeti- 
tion of the treatment on their pro- 
geny and so forth. Matings could be 
accomplished en mass by natural 
mating and in lesser number but 
more precisely by artificial insem- 
ination. Due to the parthenogenetic 
production and haploid nature of the 
drone no _ recessive characteristics 
would be masked and selection should 
therefore progress rapidly. Breed- 
ing of bees for high resistance to 
American foulbrood has been ac- 
complished (Rothenbuler, 1958), it 
could most likely also be done for 
insecticide resistance. 
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Editorial— 


WHAT'S IN THE FUTURE? 


I hope every Colorado beekeeper and honey packer read 
“I Dare You” in the American Bee Journal, April issue, 
by Harley K. Kittle, President of the Wyoming State 
Beekeepers Association. He sees what all leaders of our 
industry see—an industry decaying without reason. The 
solution is not impossible, as some cry. We in the West 
saw the wool industry faced with what seemed like an 
impossible situation; competition from cheaper imports 
and development of a myriad of synthetic fibers. 
They organized, accepted their problems and sought 
solutions. Their industry is profitable today and look- 
ing to a prosperous future. We in the honey industry 
are fortunate in that we have the machinery intact 
and on a slow move. All we have to do is accelerate it, 
by more uniform support of our associations. 


The Federation’s Check-Off Plan is not something un- 
tried—parallel plans have been successful for other in- 
dustries. The plan is flexible in that we will get as 
much honey promotion as we pay for, but you cannot 
lose, as all money is going into honey promotion. Natur- 
ally the more beekeepers and packers participating, the 
more promotion we will get. All beekeepers should 
participate and require the packers to whom they sell 
their honey to participate also. Producer packers, large 
and small, bottle a great part of our nation’s honey, 


and they benefit very directly from the Check-Off Plan. 
They should buy both producer and bottler stamps 
from Leslie Litthe— 831 Union St., Shelbyville, Tenn., 
for every can of honey they bottle, if they don’t they are 
hurting themselves and not carrying their share of the 
promotion load. 


It is evident that the cure for our ills cannot come 
entirely from the federal government or the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. We have a tested formula, 
we lack only the ingredient of uniform support. Let’s 
give liberally and start mixing the remedy for recovery. 
If you want to protect your investment, and believe in 
your industry, stop crying and start trying. 


Wyoming’s record of support to the Federation is an 
enviable one, but I am not ashamed of Colorado’s. I 
do believe we can do better and distribute the load 
more evenly. It is a sad situation that there is such 
a wide difference in support among our states, when 
we all agreed on the common goal. It is up to the 
other states now, whether Mr. Kittle “eats Crow” or 
continues to “crow.” Let us in Colorado pitch in and 
keep Wyoming’s “Kittle” boiling. 


G. H. Rose, President C.B.A. 
(Colorado B Notes) 
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We Are In Need Of ... 
THREE 

MILLION 

POUNDS 





QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


of Bottling Honey 


Please send sample and advise 


if in cans or barrels 








WE HAVE A MARKET FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


1909 EAST FOURTH ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


1 - 4~—$1.00 each prepaid Air Mail 


4-25— .90 each prepaid Air Mail 
26-99— .85 each prepaid Air Mail 
100 up— -80 each prepaid Air Mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 

















Wanted— 
Chunk Comb Honey 
HONEY BOY 
2824 So. Belt 
ST. JOSEPH MO. 














HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - To 
ALES 


HONEY 5S. OMPANY 
2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 





QUEENS —_ Ktalians or Caucasians 


Now is the time to requeen those colonies so they will have a good force of 
young bees for winter. 


You will see the difference in your honey crop next Spring. 
PRICES 
In Lots of — 1-24 $1.00 each; 25 - 499 
Tested Queens $2.00 each 


Queens Postpaid - Airmailed - Clipped - No extra cost - 10c each extra for marking 


THE STOVER APIARIES Mayhew, Miss. 


$ .85 each 




















BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


is international. So Bee 
World, a a scientific oe, euree published 
the Bee 
tion. soe Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $6.00 a year. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 


-_ 





“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 





BEE SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Ilinole 








American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magaz 
Explains the growing meat rabbit = 
try. Non-fancy. st. 1981. 8 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00: Sample dime, 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 

















L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Polien Supplies Co. 
FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 
P. O. Box 1243 
Wenatchee, Washington 


High ~~, — Queens 
80c ea.; 10 tal $750, $70.00 per 100 


Why not requeen now? 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton Ala. 
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Special . 





This is the report of an area pollination program and how 
it was administered. Such a plan is useful in many places and 
beekeepers can get together on it or individuals can serve a 


group of farms for mutual advantage to both sides. 





POLLINIZATION AT GREENFIELD VILLAGE 


by MARSHALL WHITCOMB 


This article is about an attempt by 
a beekeeper (the writer) to sell pol- 
lination to an area formerly called 
Greenwood Township, now incorpor- 
ated as Greenfield Village. Most town- 
ships in Hennepin County are now 
villages. This is dairy country. Most 
farms have from 25 to 50 cows and 
most of the income is from milk or 
sale of animals. The area was part of 
the big hardwood woods area of 
Minnesota. The land was wrested 
from the forest by hard labor. The 
maple, elm, ash and hackberry be- 
came log houses and barns. Some be- 
came ties for railroads or just plain 
cordwood. The basswood went to the 
box factories. There are some woods 
left but not much basswood. As you 
know, basswood is a good source of 
nectar and makes very fine honey. 

Since World War II and the result- 
ing building boom, the cutting and 
stripping pastures of sod has become 
a big industry. You see what the bees 
with the aid of the cows do is to 
make the white Dutch clover come 
over the nice green pastures. Every 
day tons and tons go rolling toward 
the Twin Cities. Some even to Mil- 
waukee. With the basswood gone and 
the white Dutch going fast, I must 
either move or try to sell pollination. 
The Department of Agriculture has 





Greenfield Village Council. They wanted pollination and wanted 
to pay for it. 
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consistently recommended to bee- 
keepers to turn to pollination as an 
added source of income. There are no 
large producers in the area so the 
most logical one to sell pollination to 
is townships. 

Jacob Kettenacker is the Clerk of 
Greenfield Village. I went out to talk 
to him about the supply of pollinating 
bees in Greenfield Village. One of the 
things necessary for good permanent 
pasture is a good supply of pollina- 
tors to set the seed on the white Dutch 
clover. The result of our conversation 
was to “talk with the rest of the 
Council. I think we can do some- 
thing.” I talked to the rest of them 
and we had a meeting. I went there 
loaded with information to tell them 
why they needed pollination. I got 
the surprise of my life. They told 
me why they needed pollination. They 
told me what they wanted was a de- 
pendable supply of pollination—one 
that they could depend on year in 
and year out. There are about 27 
square miles in their village. I told 
them by placing three outyards of 25 
colonies each, each yard to service 
nine square miles, would take care 
of the area. They were told that this 
was minimum pollination and not 
to expect crops of alfalfa or red 
clover seed. All would get some bene- 





fits, yet none greatly. I was ordered 
to draw up a contract, and, if legal, 
they would sign it. I contacted the 
attorney for the Village, Mr. Fors- 
berg, and explained what was wanted. 
He listened, asked questions and de- 
cided to ask the attorney general of 
the State to give a ruling to see if 
it was legal to spend public funds 
for such purposes. About 15 days 
later the ruling came through. Not 
legal. 

I had moved the bees in. They were 
on their stands as agreed, but it was 
too late to move them out. 

I went to Detroit Lakes to talk to 





Most farms have 25 to 50 cows. 
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Greenfield Village yard No. 1, unwrapped in the spring. 


the Minnesota Beekeepers summer 
meeting. I went to Minneapolis’ win- 
ter meeting and talked and had asked 
for help to get legislation making it 
possible to sell pollinization to units 
of government. A marketing act bill 
was all drawn up and ready for the 
61st session of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture. I was told one bill was about 
all we could expect to get through in 
one session. 

The marketing act bill ran into 
trouble. Just about this time I re- 
ceived my copy of the American Bee 
Journal and it was all about polliniza- 
tion. I felt that with the information 
in that pollinization issue that a bill 
could be drawn and passed. I went to 
Saint Paul and talked with Represen- 
tatives Jude, Swenson and Langley, 
and later with Senator Welch. Senator 
Welch drew up a bill based on infor- 
mation I had given him. The bill did 
not get printed in time to make the 
dead line for new bills. This bill is 
not as I had thought of a bill. I was 
informed that to enrich individuals 
with the use of public funds was 
against the State Constitution, where- 
as to restore something that was lost 
or to protect natural resources would 
be legal. 

A BILL 
FOR AN ACT RELATING TO 
POLLINATORS. 
BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA: 

Section 1. (19.41) The destruction 
of native pollinators due to the in- 
creased use of insecticides, intensified 
agriculture, and other practises is a 
matter of state concern. The destruc- 
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tion of these pollinators and the con- 
sequent reduction of acreage of 
grasses, herbs, and shrubs depending 
upon native pollinators for reproduc- 
tion deprives wildlife of necessary 
food and cover and removes from 
the coil plant life necessary to prevent 
erosion by wind and water. It is the 
public policy of this state to preserve 
and restore native pollinators when- 
ever possible, and, where necessary, 
to provide pollinators to replace or 
supplement the native pollinator popu- 
lation. 

Sec. 2. (19.42) Subdivision 1. Any 
municipality may, by contract, pro- 
vide pollinating bees to replace or 
supplement the native pollinator popu- 
lation whenever the municipality con- 
siders such action necessary, subject 
to the following conditions: 

(a) The municipality may contract 
for no more than three colonies 
per square mile, and may re- 
quire the contractor to space 
the colonies in yards so as to 
care for an area of nine square 
miles whenever practicable. 
The municipality may specify 
the location of colonies and re- 
ject proposed locations. 

(b) The colonies shall be kept on 
the location throughout the 
year, and the colony strength 
shall be inspected by the mu- 
nicipality on June 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 of each year. 

(c) The contracting beekeeper shall 
assume responsibility for pro- 
viding equipment, supplies, 
labor, management, and liabil- 
ity for loss of the pollinating 
bees. The contracting beekeeper 





Yard No. 2, also unwrapped. 


shall maintain the bee yard in 
accordance with accepted stan- 
dards of beekeeping. 

The contract may provide pay- 
ment not to exceed $5 per 
colony per year, which pay- 
ment may be made on July 1 
and October 1 of each year. 
Contracts may be renewed an- 
nually before November 1 of 
each year. 

(e) The municipality may adopt 
such other rules and regula- 
tions as necessary to carry out 
the purposes of sections 1 and 
2. 

Subd. 2. For the purposes of this 
section “municipality” means any city, 
village, or town; and “yard” means 
colonies located at places other than 
the apiary. 

Sec. 3 (19.43) No municipality, its 
agents, or contractors shall use any 
toxic spray or insecticide which des- 
troys the bee pollinators contracted 
for under the terms of section 2. 

There may be many differences of 
opinion as to whether this bill with 
its limitations will or will not do. 
We can only guess as to the level of 
the native pollinators. Some areas 
had lots and some not so many. This 
is a new field, and I will not say that 
this bill is perfect. We must expect to 
make a few mistakes, but I do say that 
some people some place should try it. 

Concentrated pollination is import- 
ant but minimum pollination is also 
very important. We may find that 
minimum pollination is the real “big 
job” of beekeeping. Honey is nice but 
pollinization we must have. 
Minnesota 


_ 
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Meetings and Events 





Midwestern, Kansas City, 
Sept. 13 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in 
the Garden-Apiary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Hill, 8440 Jarboe, Kansas 
City, Mo., at 2:30 p.m. Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13. 
Carroll L. Barrett 
Secretary 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Lexington, Sept. 26 

The Middlesex County Association 
will hold their last outdoor meeting 
of the year Saturday, September 26 
at the home and apiary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester McInnis, 52] Marrett 
Road, Lexington at 2 P.M. 

At this meeting there will be a 
drawing for the club hive and also 
additional items for consolation 
prizes. The lucky winner will be very 
happy to receive this year’s hive be- 
cause it is strong, well behaved and 
has a large supply of honey. 

M. Southwick, 
Corres. Sec. 





Central Jersey, Lakewood, 
Sept. 12 

On Sept. 12th, 1:30 p.m. there is 
to be an important meeting at Ray- 
mond Dix’s home, Central Ave. Lake- 
wood. Milton Stricker, an authority 
on pollination and beekeeping will 
speak on fall management for winter- 
ing. Beekeepers are to display their 
pet gadgets. Visitors welcome. 
Forrest Campbell 
Secretary 





New Jersey Association 
Vincetown, Sept. 19 
On Sept. 19th, 1 p.m., New Jersey 
beekeepers are to be given a fine 
treat at Bud’s Bog, near Vincetown, 
on Retreat Road, three miles east of 
Route 206. For the first time New 
Jersey beekeepers will have the chance 
to see the harvesting of cranberries 
by hand and by machine and to see 
the canning of the berries. Visitors 
are welcome and those who have luneh 
should come early to picnic under the 
trees. 
Forrest Campbell 
Membersh‘p Chairman 





Southern States Federation 
Valdosta, Georgia, Nov. 9-10 
The annual meeting of the Southern 
States Beekeeping Federation will be 
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held in Valdosta, Ga., on Monday and 
Tuesday, Nov. 9-10. Valdosta is lo- 
cated in south Georgia on US 41, 
twenty miles from the Florida line. 
Valdosta has excellent transportation 
facilities, including the Southern and 
Atlantic Coast Line railroads, Grey- 
hound and Trailway Bus Service, and 
Southern and National Airlines. 

Valdosta is located in the center of 
the gallberry and tupelo honey pro- 
ducing area, as well as the package 
and queen producing area. The 
Stephen Foster Memorial at White 
Springs, Fla., and the Okefenokee 
State Park, near Waycross, Ga., are 
a short distance from Valdosta. There 
are two hotels and nine excellent 
motels, as well as numerous modern 
restaurants in the city. 

The program committee has plan- 
ned an excellent program, which in- 
cludes numerous outstanding bee cul- 
ture officials and speakers. There will 
be special entertainment for the 
ladies. 

The convention will be held in a 
Convention Hall of the Ashley Oaks 
Motel, located on N. Ashley St., 
which is US 41, and the Ashley Oaks 
Motel is the official headquarters for 
the Convention. All beekeepers are 
invited, so plan to attend this meet- 
ing. If you want further information 
write the Secretary, A. V. Dowling, 
114 E. North St., or the Valdosta 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A. V. Dowling, Sec. 
Southern States Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. 





Regina Meetings 
November 20-26 


1959 is a big year for beekeeping in 
Saskatchewan. The Provincial apiar- 
ists from across Canada are meet- 
ing in Regina on the 20th and 21st 
of November. On November 24, 25 


and 26 the Canadian Beekeepers 
Council is meeting in Regina. These 
two meetings will attract beekeepers 
from all over Canada. You are in- 
vited to attend the meetines of the 
Canadian Beekeepers Council. 





National Federation 

Going to Phoenix for the Federa- 
tion meeting in January? If so, you 
can obtain reduced rates at the Sea 
Breeze Motel if you contact Ralph 
Stone at Superior Honey Company. If 
enough are interested a saving can be 
made. 


Western New York 
Honey Producers 

About 100 people attended the 
Western New York Honey Producers 
Association annual picnic and meet- 
ing Sat. Aug. 1 at Akron Park. Dr. 
Dyce, of Cornell, was the guest 
speaker. He told of his trip to Au- 
stralia and New Zealand during the 
past year. 

The following men were elected to 
these offices: 

Pres., Oran Krause, Griener Rd. 
Clarence; ist. Vice Pres., George 
Norris Rt. 5 Stafford; 2nd. Vice 
Pres., Earl Mann, Locust St. Lock- 
port; Sec.-Treas., Paul Lang, Chest- 
nut Ridge Rd. Gasport. 

Paul C. Lang 
Gasport, N. Y. 
Secretary 





Cook Dupage (Illinois), Palatine 
Sept. 20th 

The Cook DuPage Association will 
hold its next meeting Sunday, Sep- 
tember 20th. at the apiary of The 
Mieneke Honey Farm, Golf Road and 
Old Plum Road, Palatine. Meeting 
will start at 1:30 P.M. Mr. Mieneke 
will have a very interesting program. 
All beekeepers and all interested in 
bees are welcome. Pot luck supper at 
5 P.M. For information call Fulton 
5-0153. 
A. J. Smith, 
Director 





Eastern Apicultural Meeting 
Cornell University 

One of the most enthusiastic bee- 
keepers meetings, and likely one of 
the largest in years, was held at 
Cornell University August 6-7-8, 
when the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Eastern Apicultural Society con- 
vened. Cornell University itself, and 
more particularly Dr. E. J. Dyce and 
Dr. Roger Morse and their staff, made 
available excellent facilities, and 
combined to provide a stimulating 
program. The Cornell Student Union 
served as'a central point for the 
many activities, and an excellent 
cafeteria within this building made it 
possible to obtain quick service and 
delicious food at mealtime. 

Over 425 beekeepers and their 
wives were in registered attendance, 
and it was conservatively estimated 
that some 100 more attended one or 
more of the sessions without the for- 
mality of registration. Banquet tick- 
ets, for the Saturday night conclusion 
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of the program, were sold out by Fri- 
day, with over 315 attending. Many 
were turned away for lack of space. 
Even the weatherman smiled on the 
affair, providing cool temperatures, 
and an excellent opportunity to attend 
the trips to see the Apicultural facili- 
ties of Cornell and the several local 
sites of interest to beekeepers. 

The program, in addition to guided 
tours of the campus and surroundings, 
include a honey show, gadget display, 
book booth, and exhibits of beekeepers 
supplies. Speakers, as well as those 
attending, came from far and near. 
They included Dr. C. L. Farrar, Head, 
U.S.D.A. Bee Culture Laboratories; 
Dr. John B. Free of Rothamsted Ex- 
periment Station, England; C. C. Da- 
dant of Hamilton, Illinois; Prof. 
Robert S. Filmer of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Jersey; Dr. M. V. Smith of 
Ontario, Canada; Dr. E. J. Dyce of 
Cornell; Prof. G. F. Townsend of 
Ontario, Canada; John Root of 
Medina, Ohio; Dr. J. W. White of 
U.S.D.A. Philadelphia; and R. H. 
Anderson of South Africa. 

Herbert O. Boettcher, President of 
EAS, presided, and Mrs. Mary Geisler 
Phillips, Professor Emeritus of Cor- 
nell, was Toastmistress for the ban- 
quet. Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff of the 
Cornell Graduate School of Nutrition 
presented the banquet address. 

Before adjourning, Paul Holcombe 
of New Jersey was elected the new 
President of EAS, Frank Peterson of 
New Jersey the Vice President, Mrs. 
Yates of Connecticut the Secretary- 
Treasurer, with Harold Kelly of 
Maryland and Maxine Manchester of 
Vermont the remaining two on the 
Board of Directors. The 1960 meeting 
site was selected as Rutgers Univer- 
sity in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
on the dates of June 23-24-25. Another 
innovation will be offered next sea- 
son, when a beginners’ clinic will be 
provided for several days preceeding 
the main meeting, also at Rutgers. 
Reported by 
Cc. C. Dadant 








Requeen with HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy Northern Italians 
Queens $1.25 each 

August to November 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. Box 800 


We now operate a Two-Way Radio System to and from 
our truck in queen yard. This affords immediate airmailing 
of your queen orders. 


ONLY FIRST GRADE QUEENS SHIPPED 
DADANT STARLINE ag bn 3-BANDED 


Hybrid talian ns 
1-2%4....... $1.30 : 3. 
ae. « O..:...... Bae 80 
| eae 1.00 75 
Queens clipped and Marked Free for Summer ONLY. 
GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 








Kelley’s 
Capping Melter 


Kill your extracting job at one 
shot the quick and economical 
way. Uncap directly into this 
melter which melts the capp- 
ings; from here they run into 
a wax separator which separ- 
ates the wax from the honey. 

You save all of the wax and honey and the following morning the 
wax is in a hard cake ready for market when you wash and scrape 
the bottom of the cake. Melter prices start at $16.00. WRITE 
FOR CATALOG. 


Walter T. Kelley Co. Clarkson, Ky. 











— QUEENS — 
DARK ITALIAN CAUCASIAN 
You will be pleased with either of these two strains for 
your better honey Pp you rece All queens air mailed if far 


enough away = at har * receive them in good condition. 
25 up 70c 


WAX WORMS FOR FISH BAIT. WHOLESALE ONLY. 


LOUIS L. COUCH 
807 St. Joseph St. Pineville, La. 











Use the 


MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Used saee pers all over the world. 
Price $ ee See your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 

















AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 
Successor to the S.Af. Bee Journal. 
Monthly. Sub. 10/($1.50) a year 


Editor, Rox 4. Berevliet, C.P. 
South Africa 











HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
“Small Enough to Know You - 
Large Enough to Serve You” 
Breeders of Caucasian Bees & Queens 
Reidsville, Georgia 
1 - 25 
Over 25 


Stites, FS.C.T, 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock 


, Ayrshire, 
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The Federation 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 


15 So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 





Executive Committee meets. 


The executive committee of the 
Federation met July 13 at the Audi- 
torium Hotel in Denver. The main 
topic was the act to enable honey and 
other bee products to be under a mar- 
keting order. 


Enabling act supported unani- 
mously. The committee voted unani- 
mously to support the present bills be- 
fore Congress concerning the enabling 
act. These bills are Senate Bill 1989 
and House Bill 8269. If this act pas- 
ses, honey would not be under a mar- 
keting order. The industry would have 
to vote favorably on such an order 
after a series of hearings. Marvin 
Webster of the USDA told how orders 
have worked wonders for other spe- 
cialty crops. Honey is the only special- 
ty crop in their branch selling below 
100% of parity, said Marvin. An 
order could allow the industry to 
stabilize the supply of honey, raise 
money to educate people on its uses, 
and restrict imports. 


Sustaining members. The critical 
financial position of the Federation 
was discussed. The committee voted 
to list as sustaining members all bee- 
keepers contributing $50.00 or more 
to the Federation. A special effort 
will be made to obtain $50.00 mem- 
bers. 

One of the reasons for the Federa- 
tion’s poor financial condition is the 
loss of industry support. At one time 
two industrial groups contributed a 
total of $6,000 a year. This has drop- 
ped to $1,000 a year now. 

The Federation lost over $3,000 
last year and started this year in 
the red. So far this year over $1,000 
of the loss has been recovered. (If 
everyone pays his dues and encour- 
ages his neighbor to do so, we can go 
to Phoenix at least even.) 

Omaha selected for 1961. The com- 
mittee voted to hold the annual con- 
vention in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1961, 
at a date to be determined later. The 
1960 convention is January 10-16 at 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Insurance discussed. Dwight Lam- 
bert, an insurance broker from Gree- 
ley, Colorado, discussed group in- 
surance. His company, Ohio National 
Life Insurance Company, would offer 
group life, hospitalization, and acci- 
dent and health if 100 or more mem- 
bers would join any given plan. The 
committee decided to consider this 
further at Phoenix. 


Write 

An all-out effort is being made to 
pass the enabling act, Senate Bill7989 
and House Bill 8269. Many feel this is 
the only solution to our critical mar- 
keting orders. Everyone is urged to 
write his congressman concerning 
this. 


your congressmen, 


Join Federation, 


Members are still badly needed by 
the Federation. You can join by send- 
ing 4c per colony to our office (mini- 
mum dues $3.00). Help your fellow 
beekeepers advance your industry. 
Join today! 





Moth Proof Your 
with 


Dadant’s KILLMOTH 


(Ethylene Dibromide) 


Combs 


Now Available at DADANT’S 


PFUND COLOR GRADER 


Designed for 
measuring the color 
grades of your 


Guaranteed to give complete protection 
against wax moth in all stages, eggs, larvae, 
or adult moths. 


honey, quickly and 
accurately. 


4 Easy to use. 
Can be used in any temperature; not harm- 


ful to combs. 

Available in 4 sizes: M-92_'4 gal., wt. 10 lbs. $5.65; 
M-93—1 gal., wt. 18 lbs. $10.20; M-91—1 Qt., wt. 
6 lbs. $2.85; M-94—5 gal., wt. 81 lbs. $34.20. 


oa 


Send for descriptive circular. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


' Checks the 
| moisture content 
' of your honey. 


4 
) Scale Range 12.5% 
5 o 

to 26%. 

DADANT BRANCH OFFICES > 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 


180-200 Canisteo 722 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Highway 41, South 1929 E. Fourth St. 
ahira, Georgia Sioux City, lowa 


Write 
for 
Prices. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Ill. 

















American Bee Journal 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-9 $1.25 10 or more. $1.10 
3 Frame Nuclei w/q..... $4.50 each 

Frames Exchanged 


HIGNITE BEE FARMS 








230 S. Lynchburg Rd. Baytown, Texas 








| WESTERN HEADQUARTERS’ 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 

Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 

Custom Rendering | 

Bleaching, Refining | 

| 

! 


Foundation Manufacturing —both 
plain and wired 


Top Cash Market for Your 


Beecwox and Honey 


% MILLER'S AMERICAN HONEY CO 


QUALITY QUEENS 


Postage wraps, 6 June 1 - Sent 
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FRANK G. eae 
Phone: FRanklin 8-2462 
Millville California 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
_— in advance 
Keep p-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 


— Italian Queens — 


Good queens are always good crop insurance. For 
your summer and fall queen needs we offer you an 
outstanding strain of Three Band Italians and can furnish 
select young laying queens promptly on receipt of your order. 


—— fresh from our yards and rushed to you Prepaid Air 
ail 


— PRICES — 
1-9 10 - 49 50 up 
$1.00 ea. $ .90 ea. $ .80 ea. 
QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 


The Wilbanks Apiaries — Claxton, Ga. 


Phone 239 











Early Packages and Queens for 1960 


REMEMBER WE ARE PREPARED TO SHIP PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
EARLY IN 1960 


For balance of this 1959 season get your colonies ready 
for the next honeyfiow with 


Cutts Heavy Producing Queens, Regular Italians 
and Starlines 


J. M. CUTTS AND SONS’ Box 336 Chipley, Fla. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 














ITALIAN “Gulf Breeze” QUEENS 


Replace old queens with fresh GULF BREEZE stock when necessary. 
PRICES: 1-24 90c each; 25-100 80c each; 100 up 75c each 
Clipped and painted 10c extra. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 











en 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads. 
Quote best cash price delivered 
to us. All grades; send samples. 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 

















CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Cc ls L k 





pers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Fall is the best time to requeen for next year’s honey crop. 


We have two good strains of bees, Dadants’ Starline and 
our regular stock. 


Starline Queens— 1 to 25. $1.30; 25 to 100 $1.29; 100 up $1.00 
Our Regular Stock— 1 to 10. $1.00; 10 up. 90c each 
Write for prices on package bees 1960 
We will have plenty of queens here until Nov. Ist. After 
that date we will have them in LaBelle, Fla. 


ROYAL JELLY ANY AMOUNT $10.00 per oz. Guaranteed fresh 
GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS Graham, N.C. Ph. FR. 6-3152 











CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN Quality Queens That Produce Gentle Bees 
PRICES THROUGH-OUT SEASON 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen—$2.85 5 Ib. pkg. with RORY 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen—$3.75 Queens 1 to 25 $ .7 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen—$4.65 25 up $ 0 


FARRIS HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 
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J. E. WING & SONS 
45 Years’ Continuous Service 
Tela Nd aaa 
OUR SPECIALITY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 








The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


{ MOTI 
. MD 
Mmmm) 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to ure bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 

ony oom excluding and will last 
et 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Soames. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











QUEENS 
from Northern California 


Italians Starlines 


1 - 25 $1.10 ary 
1.00 


Over 25 
Available from spring to ous fall. 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 


Phone 
Sherwood 2-3511 Sherwood 2-5544 
Rt. 4 Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 


a 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 


Write For Prices 
JACKSON APIARIES 





P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 


--- ADVERTISING INDEX... 


Aeppler Co., 

African Beekeeping 

Altamaha Apiaries 

American Bee Journal 

American Rabbit Journal 

RU Us Sap bh ce secncedetuaniae 373 


Baker’s Apiaries 

EN eb neo 46s 9 hss Caled ae otek 373 
Bestonet Bee Co. oi ic ctccccccose 379 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries ............ 349 
RES re ee 383 
British Bee Journal 


Burleson & Son, T. W. .......... 349 


Calvert Apiaries 
Canadian Bee Journal 
i gg Fa SS 380 
Cobana Products 
Conneaut Can Co. 
Continental Can Co 
Couch, Louis L. 
Curtis & Sons, Geo. 
Cotte: & Bina, Bie. as. ieuseagan. 379 
Dadant & Sons, ....Inside Front Cover, 
Back Cover, 378 


BOMAIGG, PUG Es ccctessscecvises 349 


Forehand & Sons, W. J. .......... 349 


SUE Godin dices Uouwanan aed 377 
EE, SA As. be cece on ews es.aeree 
GD TO PRED oc csc ndcsessecen Ste 
Ds MOE > cedécaseseersases 379 
Honey Boy 

Honey Sales Co. 

Humphrey Bee Farm 

Muteniten Bite. Co.. «< 200 cccseces 377 


Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries 
Johnson Co., Carl E. 


Relies Oo, Melee Tn. 202000 373, 377 
Koehnen & Sons, C. F. .......... 379 


Peng eee COD, was vein) e4anbane ves 350 
Little’s Apiaries 


Lotz Co., August 


Marshfield Mfg. Co. 

McCord Mfg. Co. 

Miller’s Honey Co. 

Mitchell’s Apiaries 

ee kt Sa eee 351 


DN ota a 5 nw 6 8 00:8 0eus 379 
Norman, John A. 
UGS TOO RA. “Sdkedcctcccceces 349 
O’Ferrell, J. L. and Sons 


Plant, W. E. 

Portland Natural Foods 
ee Oe ee eee ee 349 
PL, 2; Aba! ce agawisten cag éaewt os 349 
Root Co., A. I. Inside Back Cover, 383 
Rossman Apiaries 


Scottish Beekeeper 

Shackelford, John S. 

Smith, Geo. E. 

Southland Apiaries 

Roowatt; Pua Me.) oc. Sek scindes 379 
Stoller Honey Farms 

Stover Apiaries 
Beracham, Wem J. co cccccccccceve 351 
Taylor Apiaries 

Taylor, Stewart 


Vantage Press 


Walker, Eugene 

Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 

Wax Workers Inc. 

Weaver Apiaries 

Weaver, Howard & Sons 

Mremmer, ©. Gr shlcdatcc cccccovs 383 
eee, BE. Ge. in ceceabiovesdeneee 383 
White Pine Bee Farms ..........-- 377 
Wilbanks Apiaries 

Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Wing & Sons, J. E. .......--eee-> 380 
Winslett, D. T. 

Woodman Co., 


York Bee Co. ....0% Inside front cover 





“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


Bee Supplies” 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 














Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 


The Push Button Bee Smoker 


plus freight 
at your dealer's 


$129 


*Trademark 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 


® no sparks 

® no heat 

® no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 








American Bee Journal 





CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA ATHENS, GEORGIA MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Crockett Honey Company Dixie Canner Company, Inc. Cloverdale Apiaries 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Superior Honey Co. R. Freund & Company Barney Fink Container Co. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. HAMILTON, ILL. GROTON, NEW YORK 
CALEXICO, CALIF. Dadant & Sons, Inc. Finger Lakes Honey 
Laura Sheppard ROCK ISLAND, ILL. Prod. Coop. Inc. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
General Can Co. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA M. R. Cary Corp. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. The A. I. Root Company FARGO, NO. DAKOTA 
Sioux Honey Assn. out ent enuin Magill & Co. 

Superior Honey Co. S. Riekes & Renee tue MEDINA, OHIO 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. ieuemeneiieain anit . The A. I. Root Company 
W. D. Miles . OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
860 “F” Street John Harnack & Sons S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. SHOUK Csr, HwA NEWELL, SO. DAKOTA 


George B. Wright Sioux Honey Assn. Oscar H. Clark, M.D. 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. WICHITA, KANSAS 


: HOU . 
General Can Co. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. R. we hay ell 
VALVERMO, CALIF. CLARKSON, Kv. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 


Ross Apiaries The Walter T. Kelly Co. PaRs, TExas 


WESTMORELAND, Ccatir. “EW ORLEANS, LA. 

Marvin Beatty Amos C. Harris & Co. Dadant & Sons 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

DELTA, COLO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 


Grover E. Turner A. G. Woodman & Co. The A. I. Root Company 
DENVER, COLO. OnNSTED, MICH. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Cronkhite-Bosanko Supply Co. L. M. Hubbard Apiaries Miller Honey Co. 

Ss. Riekes and Sons, Inc. S Rickes & Son “— S. Riekes and Sons, Inc. 
Superior Honey Co. a ay oe BOVD, WISCONSIN 


GREELEY, COLO. oe orderpcpt August Lotz & Company 
L. R. Rice & Sons . POWELL, WYO. 
MONTE VISTA, COLO. ST. LOUIS, MO. A. D. Hardy 


John Haefeli S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
' t 
vA 


ne eee 
aa € X S>) = nae ad 
CONTINENTAL CAN \ 
COMPANY an 
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—The Market Place— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 








ITALIAN QUEENS: Jumbo $1.40, regular 
$1.20. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, N. 
Carolina. 





IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens cost 

a lot through lost production. Young 
queens pay for themselves and give a 
good profit besides. One super of honey 
more in favor of the young queen is not 
too much to expect in most any location. 
We can furnish the best, select young 
Italian laying queens now until Nov. at 
$1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Air Mail 
Postpaid. Prompt shipment. No disease. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala., Telephone 
7229 W., Union Springs, Ala. 


ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES. New Low 
Prices, 50 milligrams strength. Bottle 
of 30 capsules, your cost $2.09 each. Bottle 


per thousand. 5,000 capsules 

per thousand. Garden State Laboratories, 
Department BJ, 1001 Hollywood Road, 
Linden, New Jersey. 





COMPLETE bottling plant equipment, 2 

spout filling machine, filter, pump, tanks, 
flash heater. Hubbard Apliaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 





23 #10-frame, 2-story Starline colonies, 
disease free. John A. Swanson, Box 103, 
Swea City, Iowa. 





3 BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan queens 
$1.00. Luther Pickett. Efland, N. Caro- 
lina. 





DARK GOLDEN QUEENS one dollar. Lam- 
bert Apiaries, Route 1, Climax, North 
Carolina. 





QUALITY ITALIAN queen bees - Each 
$1.00; 5 or more, 90c each; 25 and up, 
85c each. A. . Woodman Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan or Lena, S.C. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. Select 

untested queens, 1 to 25 $1.10, 25 up $1.00. 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, North Caro- 
lina. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Leo 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—one 24fr. 
motor, one 50-gal. 
Russell Smalley, 


with 
etc. 


extractor 
settling tank, 
Beaver, Iowa. 





FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 





12 POUNDS ROYAL JELLY at Ten dollars 
per ounce. GARON BEE COMPANY, 
Donaldsonville, La. 





PRICE LIST ON NEW CYPRESS BEE 
SUPPLIES, F.O.B. Homerville, Georgia. 
8 or 10 FRAME Deep Supers 95% in. $1.05, 
Bottoms 60c, Supers 534 in. 60c, Supers 
6% in. 70c, Flat Reversible Covers 60c. 
Call Mr. Stonecypher at Hudson 7-5963 or 
write, 104 Virginia Ave. 
ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vita- 
mins) 25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. 
box of 30, $3.50. New pack (without vita- 
mins) $7.50 per 100. Beauty Cream 2 Oz. 
$2.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 








FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 
bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 

that last for less. Myers Craft Manu- 

facturing Co., Burgaw, North Carolina. 





SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 
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150-200 COLONIES BEES 10-frame, extract- 

ing equipment, supers, etc. inspected 
before sale. Frank Chrisman, Alburnett, 
Iowa. 


HONEY LABELS 


mproved designs, embodying color 
t ) Nplicity, and 


‘ a 


distinctior 


Cc. W. AEPPLER 


S a “ 


ples & prices 


COMPANY 


scontin 


HAVE SOLD my bees. Have 5,000 five Ib. 
tin pails in cartons of 50 will sell cheap. 
Dr. Clark, Newell, S. Dakota. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ralph 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beaver, 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE: 36 colonies of Carniolan bees, 

about $4,000 of equipment, $400.00 crop 
on hives. Will sell everything for $1700. 
Equipment is all new. Robert J. Kostman, 
Postville, Iowa. 


CERTIFIED TUPELO HONEY five pound 

$2.50, delivered; 60 pound 25c pound 
f.0.b.; 55 gallon drum 24c f.o.b., sample 25c. 
Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, Clear- 
water, Florida. 





500 COLONIES IN TWO BROOD nests with 

supers. No disease. Reasonable. Box WIW 
c/o American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ili- 
nois. 





THREE 70 gallon round honey tanks with 
faucets. Paper cartons for sixties. Taylor, 
402 Wendy Heights, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


WHITE CLOVER Section comb honey, 
Lewis Struthers, Red Lake Falls, Minn- 
esota. 





MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New Sixties. Fully ripened. 
You'll be pleased. Sample 20c. John McColl, 
Tecumseh, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: 700 colonies, 4 stories high 
10-frame. Extracting equipment. Wilbur 
Elisworth, Tarkio, Missouri. 





700 HIVES COMPLETE 10-frame outfit. Ex- 

cellent honey pollination locations, north 
central California. Box AW c/o American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: 22 Plate Filter, Flash Heater, 

Mixing Tank, Labeler, Bottling Machine, 
Storage Tank, Pump. This is a complete 
bottling set-up. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 





ONCE USED Honey Tins good condition 

30 cents each. Jewett & Sherman Com- 
pany, 1200 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 





1 12-Frame Extractor with Motor, New. 
1 2-Frame Extractor reversible like new. 
Lee Bulger, 705 N. 7th., Austin, Minnesota. 





FOR SALE: 300 2-story hives bees, extra 
equipment. Donald C. Wood, P.O. Box 
759, 208 Monroe St., Coalinga, California. 





COMPLETE OUTFIT 850 10-frame with 2200 

honey supers and orchard pollination. 
With or without extracting equipment. 
Everything under 10 years old. Valley 
Honey Co., Wapato, Washington. 





FOR SALE: 
Hopkins, 


1,000 Colonies of bees. S. E. 
Hughesville, Pennsylvania. 


EXTRACTED Clover honey. Extra fine 
quality. Earl Alexander, Route 2, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 





HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up sone. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
ing us work it into foundation for you 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





PRODUCERS OR PACKERS interested in 

packing honeycomb sections for export 
to England please write full details, quan- 
tity, weight, price etc. to Ratcliff Bros. 
(Honey) Ltd. Great Horton, Bradford 7, 
Yorkshire, England. 





SECTION COMB, CHUNK AND EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY wanted. Please contact 
Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


American Bee Journal 





WANTED FINEST quality table honey in 
all flavors. Meineke’s Honey Farm, Pala- 
tine, Illinois. 





HONEY WANTED, large lots unheated in 
bright 60 pound cans. Eugene McClain, 
12491 Lacey, Hanford, California. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 lb. drums. Prairie View Honey 
Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





WANTED:500 cans white honey. Honey 
Boy, 2824 So. Belt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Aplaries, Fairfax, 
Missouri. 





Can use several loads of old or new crop 

honey, white or light amber Tideswell 
Supply Co., 2711 No. 63rd St., Omaha 4, 
Nebraska. 





SECTION COMB CHUNK and EXTRACTED 
HONEY wanted. Please contact Russell 
Smalley, Beaver, lowa. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
ig ~ at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub. 
rd Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, dally shipments, save 20% WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 





SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 

Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 
types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 
Westminister, British Columbia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes 

between plants and rows including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Standard 
in size, yet entirely different. Patent 
2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first 
few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 80, Wis- 
consin. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
| yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





Know interesting facts concerning the 

honey bees of India through the Indian 
Bee Journal, the only Bee Journal of 
India, published monthly in English. Subs. 
Rs. 12/-or Sh.17/6d(Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year per International M.O. Sample copy 
2s/ or 25 cents. Can be had from: The 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital,U.P., India. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





SULFA, TM-5, TM-25 for AFB and EFB. 

Ask for our low bulk prices. Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan, Phone HO-1- 
3481. 





The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
15/-($1.75) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
18/-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 20/-($2.30) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 


Ask for prices on drums, tin and glass 

delivered when we may pick up your 
honey and wax with our truck or your 
neighbor’s honey. Save the freight, use 
our truck both ways. Direct delivery and 
pick up in the North Central States. Hub- 
bard Apairies, Onsted, Michigan. 


3 LINE NAME, address rubber stamp, 

inked pad, any color $1.50. Seattle Im- 
print, 4314 6 Ave., N.W., Seattle 7, Wash- 
ington. 


PUBLIC AUCTION: October 8, 12 A.M. 50 
hives bees, 3 bodies, heavy honey, lots 


equipment, new and used. Collectors items. 
Harold L. Nebel, High Hill, Mo. 


FOR SALE: 20 cases comb honey. Wanted 
20 or 30 frame radial extractor. H. Sand- 
berg, 170 Walnut St., Galesburg, II. 








Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


Cc. G. WENNER 
1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 


Starlines 
2 d 


Moreauville, La. 





Prices from June Ist on shipped air mail 


3. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33 


Add 10c for clipping 
. and marking. 
75 


Phone 2583 











Conneaut 
60 LB. CANS 


Red Tape Eliminated 
Unexcelled Service 
Tr 


Your Dealer 


or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 








STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 3 


QUEENS 
M. C. WEST 


Rt. 1, Box 279A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD. CO 


P.O. B 


x 214 eart 





FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 

Look it Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 





CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS 
1 - 24 $1.10 
25 - 99 1.00 
100 & up_—«.90 


MIDNITE 
QUEENS 


$1.35 
1.25 
1.10 


HOWARD WEAVER 
& SONS 


Navasota, Texas 




















> Ph. or Wire Woodland, Calif. MO-2-5782 ¢ 


September, 1959 


L. C. ANTLES 
Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 


FRUIT POLLENS and 
POLLEN GOLD 
for human food 


PORTLAND NATURAL FOODS 
5001 N. E. Prescott Portland, Oregon 





Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 

Ph.: Wheatland, Calif— 
NEptune 3-2392 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





1959 TOTAL CROP 


There has not been a great deal of 
change since our report in the August 
issue. For the most part, heavy pro- 
ducing sections have continued heavy. 
Some of the eastern seaboard, includ- 
ing Georgia and the Carolinas, extend- 
ing through Tennessee and Kentucky 
into southern Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, have continued to be “in the dold- 
rums” with considerable less crop 
than a year ago. This also is true 
of southern Illinois and southern Mis- 
souri, north Nebraska and through 
South Dakota and southern North 
Dakota, as well as some sections of 
Montana. 

Colorado is hard hit as is New 
Mexico and Arizona. Idaho has less 
crop than last year. Nevada and Utah 
are short. With the most extreme 
drouth since 1877, California cannot 
have more than 25 per cent of last 
year’s harvest. While the eastern 
provinces of Canada appear to have 
a slightly better crop and extending 
into Manitoba, as one goes west crops 
are reported smaller than last year. 

We do not see how the total crop 
can be as great as last year due to 
these deficiencies. It is true that the 
central western areas’ extending 
through Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York are particularly for- 
tunate this year. The crop in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut seems to be 
short. On the whole we would expect 
the crop to be at least 10 per cent 
below what it was last year, the final 
outcome depending on the fall crop. 


CROP TO COME 


Of course, we must consider the pos- 
sibilities of a crop to come. The Inter- 
mountain areas are dry and this may 
have some effect on the late alfalfa 
with a shortage of irrigation water. 
This area extends into Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada, and California still is 
dry at this writing. Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and British Columbia are 
dry and consequently the crop is 
short. 


However, the central western areas 
have had copious rains and this has 
improved the possibility of a fall crop. 
This refers to areas where a heart- 
sease crop is ordinary, and extends in- 
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to the goldenrod areas like New York, 
and as far south as Georgia and 
Florida. There is the possibility that 
spraying of weeds in corn has reduced 
the amount of heartsease, but we 
doubt this very much. 


MOISTURE 


As mentioned above, moisture has 
been extremely satisfactory in the 
central areas and the southern parts 
of the Plains States, extending into 
the Southeast and even into the 
Northeast. This is not to say there is 
an excess of moisture or that the de- 
ficiency of subsoil moisture has been 
made up. But if conditions continue 
to improve as they have been doing 
during the past six weeks, there is 
quite a possibility that we may go 
into the fall season with not only 
enough fall bloom to put colonies in- 
to excellent shape for winter, but also 
to put spring clover plants in equally 
good shape. 


BUYERS 


Buyers have not been particularly 
active and, in such instances where 
they are making offers, it is at prices 
ranging from 10% to 12 cents a 
pound. On good white honey we would 
assume that prices would probably be 
in the neighborhood of 1 cent lower 
than they were a year ago, before the 
“drop” had commenced. 

On amber honey, the situation is 
different. Although honey is well 
cleaned up in California, there still 
is a lot of amber honey available. 
Offers on it have been anything but 
good due to the fact that there seems 
to be so much fine white honey on 
hand. We have heard of prices as low 
as 5 cents a pound in New Mexico, 
and ranging from there on up to 
7, 8 and even 9 cents for amber honey 
f.o.b. producer’s shipping point, with 
the average around 8 cents. 


SUMMARY 


On the whole, the crop has been a 
lisappointment in the West and the 





Honey Wanted-<2"= 224 less than 


car. Top Prices. 


C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Southeast. It has been better in Texas 
and northward through Nebraska; it 
is better throughout the Central West 
and the Northeast. We would assume 
that this means that the proportion of 
amber honey this year will be con- 
siderably less than last year unless 
a fall crop develops. There will be 
no fall crop in California and other 
western areas if the moisture condi- 
tions do not improve. 


Naturally, the starting price for 
honey will be partly determined by 
the closing price for 1958 honey, but 
we do look for a gradually stiffening 
market. In the Southeast the price al- 
ready has advanced 1 cent. In Cali- 
fornia, the market has stiffened par- 
ticularly on white honey which will 
have to be imported into the state. 
With their fine marketing program 
out there, the demand for honey is 
going to continue, or even increase, 
and this year’s California crop is low 
compared to the amount that is 
needed. We have heard of 12 cents 
offered f.o.b. Denver and this honey 
apparently was to go to the West 
Coast. 


We reiterate our suggestion in the 
August issue that 12 cents for good 
white honey should be a minimum 
standard this year. Market conditions 
should be good if producers get busy 
in promoting the sale of honey and 
if they support fully the Check-Off 
plan. We would urge packers to make 
automatic deductions for the Check- 
Off plan on all purchases of honey. 
If all packers do this, it can mean 
great good for the honey industry, 
particularly since the largest coopera- 
tive in the country is contributing 
their share to see that the Check-Off 
plan works. 


All in all, it looks like a little less 
total crop than last year, most of it of 
far better quality, not enough amber 
to make great difficulty, and practi- 
cally all of the 1958 white honey 
cleaned up. The volume of white honey 
this year is in areas where there not 
only will be a great amount of re- 
tail sales, but where it likely can be 
held better than in the hands of some 
large producers who have needed to 
sell their honey at low figures to ob- 
tain ready financing. We look on the 
fall and winter optimistically. 


American Bee Journal 





Ever Wished You Could Self 


your Honey Faster? 








If so try Root Honey Labels 


No longer can you depend on honey quality alone to do the selling for you. It is now neces- 
sary to attract the customer’s attention so that she will pick up and examine the container 


and then the label must convince her that your honey is good and should be in her shopping basket. 
Root labels will do just that for you. 


Write today for our 1959 catalog that features more than 70 different labels in many pleasing 
colors that compliment your honey. Root labels may be imprinted with your name, address, net 
weight, etc., in lots of 250, 500, 1000 or more. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





UNIVERSITY “ICROFILES 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


Do You Need Any 


“Hard To Get Items?” 


Dadants can furnish them for you including such ‘‘Toughies”’ as: 


Special Sized Foundation 
Drone Comb Foundation 
Screen Wire for Packages 
Platform Scales 

Filter Presses 

Queen Inseminating Equipment 
Super Lifters 

Warehouse Trucks 

Wing Comb Supports 

Special Honey Jars 


Flash Heaters 


Special Sized Frames 

Nuclei Boxes 

Staplers 

Cappings Scratchers 

Steam Boilers 

Labeling Machines 

Loaders of all Kinds 

Bottle Fillers 

Speed Controls for Extractors 
Electric Insect Killers 


Thermometers 


We invite your inquiries which will be answered Promptly. 


DADANT & SONS, INC., Hamilton, Illinois 


Branches: 





1929 E. FOURTH ST. 
SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA 





722 W. O'CONNELL ST. 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


1010 W. AUSTIN 
PARIS, TEXAS 








180-200 CANISTEO 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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